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Football Premiership: Southampton 1 Liverpool 2 


Owen gives Reds 
the perfect start 


David Lacey 

J OINT management would ap- 
pear to suit Uvei-pool, judging 
from lost Sunday's result at 
the Dell. Then again it was their 
fourth win nt Southampton in five 
visits; more a case, perhaps, of 
horses for courses than two 1 leads 
being better than one. 

In fact from a practical point of 
view Liverpool owed their victory 
less to Gfrard HouLllcr’s appoint* 
menl as an extra pair of hands to 
work with Roy Evans than 
Southampton's loss of a defender nt 
a crucial moment late in the game. 

In the 74th minute Jason Dodd, 
their captain and right-back, had 
been hurt helping to break up a 
Liverpool attack and went behind 
the goal to finish receiving treat- 
ment. In the meantime Liverpool 
won a throw-in on the left. 

Dodd tried to re-enter the field 
before it was taken but was waved 
back by the referee, Paul Alcock, 
nml remained a frustrated spectator 
as Paul Ince headed on Steve 
Staunton's long throw. Paul Jones 
could only paltn luce’s effort down 
for Michael Owen to score one of 
his simplest goals. The referee was 
correct but it was still a hard WAy for 
Southampton to lose. 

Although Liverpool generally 
passed the ball more imaginatively 
and at times looked like winning the 
game through their consistent 
width and attacking mobility, the 


amount of effort Southampton put 
into die game should have earned 
them a point. They still have not 
won on the opening day since the 
1988-89 season, but on this occasion 
they did not resilly deserve to lose. 

Liverpool's was a mixed perfor- 
mance. The arrival of Houllier has 
coincided with an even more posi- 
tive approach, to judge from the 
initial line-up, which had Ince, Jason 
McAteer, Steve McManainan and 
Patrick Berger frequently pushing 
forward to support Owen and Karl- 
heinz Riedle. 

They also look stronger on the 
flanks now that Staunton has been 
brought bHck to Anfield after a 
seven-year absence. The threat of 
Staunton on the left was comple- 
mented by the attacking inclinations 
on the right of Vegnrd Heggem. 
who increasingly turned Southamp- 
ton's defence the longer the match 
progressed. 

When Southampton took the lead 
in the 36th minute, however, the 
goal followed one of Stuart Ripley's 
crosses from Hie right. After taking 
a ricochet off Staunton the ball 
looped into the middle where Egil 
Ostenstad's head glanced It down 
into the far corner of the net, touch- 
ing Ince on the way. 

The swiftness of Liverpool's re- 
sponse was encouraging for those 
who feel this may be Anfield’s sea- 
son to make a serious title chal- 
lenge. Within two minutes McAteer 
had found Owen on the left, and 



Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 




Across 

I Topsy-turvy, arsy-vorsy legend 
in pub and hospital? 16,7) 

to Great king and queen follow a 
classical law (9) 

I I River to enter hole and divide (5) 

12 Look! Feet — yards — high! (5) 

13 Cook (owls and dine where itls 
always cold (9) 

14 Much love of money among 
Poles produces cooked lamb (7) 

1 6 Cocktail takes little time and lot 
of noise (7) 

18 Pub drink reported: (hath no 
way to tradel (7) 

20 Muslim hesitantly acquiring 





Pivotal role: Ince congratulates Owen on his goal photo: graham chadwick 


from the teenager's cross the liming 
of Riedle's leap left Richard Dryden 
enrthbound as the German nodded 
the equaliser. 

Dave Jones had pointedly started 
the game with Matthew Lc Tlssler 
on the bench, and afterwards the 
manager said he would be willing to 
listen to offers for the player. For 
more than an hour it appeared that 
Le Tissier would miss the whole 
game. When he did replace Osten- 
stad for the last 23 minutes it was to 
little immediate effect, partly be- 


US president (7) 

5 Do fix your hair for making an 
entrance (7) 

6 Master criminal wants holiday — 
France? (4,5) 

7 Lament for something terrible 
outside Gateshead (5) 

8 Villain of glen suffers 26 . . . 
(7,2.4) 

9 ... If extreme, 1 (4,4.5) 

15 Make a new picture and putin 
name for merchantman (3,6) 

1 7 Con man could be a cert with a 
skirt (9) 

19 Underground development is 
excessively promoted in fashion 
(7) 

20 Lawman's wine sounds very 
loud (7) 

22 Laughter should tidy up the 
hospital (5) 

23 Sat of rules for church made by 
bishop, for example (5) 


cause he was pushed up alongside 
Hughes, which is hardly his natural 
role. 

Nevertheless he might have 
saved the match for Southampton at 
the last when the Liverpool defence 
allowed a dropping ball to reach him 
in die penalty area, unly for him to 
drag his shot wide. 

Liverpool's managers afterwards 
beamed twin smiles, with Evans 
stressing the importance of charac- 
ter and Houllier talking about the 
desire to win. 


Football results 


1 more cheerful disposition? (7) 

21 Fish and fruil only (5-4) 

23 Dogte eaten nothing for tea (5) 

24 What the foreman Bays hasn't 
caught the composer (5) 

25 Supplying food to let animal 
develop (9) 

26 Decision after all not to kill 
retreating enemy — he's in 
transport (6.2,5) 


Having finished a game they 
should go to school (4,5) 

Creep Into a dying mood (5) 
Crazy Individual takes Issue with 


Last week's solution 


□□□EQEjEnUlQDQIlQ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□nanaaa □□□ao 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□anaa □□□□□□□□□ 

□ a a a □ an 
□naanoDQ □□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ n 
nnanon □□□nanao 
an h a m □ a 
□□□□□□□an □□□ran 

□ □□□□□□a 
□anma naaaaaaan 

□ □aannan 
□□□□□□□□□□□□am 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP! 

Arcana) 2, Nottingham Forest 1; Blackburn 
Rovers 0. Darby County 0: Coventry City 2, 
Chaises 1 : Everlon 0. Aston Vila 0; 

Manchester United 2. Leicester City 2: 
Middlesbro 0. Leeds United 0. Newcastle 
United 0. Chariton 0. Shed Wednesday 0. 

West Hair, United t . Southampton 1 . Liverpool 
2; Wimbledon 3. Tottenham t. 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: 

Division One: 

Birmingham 3, Crystal Palace 1 ; Oxford Uld 0, 
Wolves 2: OPR l . Bristol City 1 ; Stuckpor! 0, 
Norwich 2; Swindon 1, Sundertend 1; 

Tranmer a 1 . Portsmouth t : Watford 1 , 

Bradford C 0; West Bram 4. Shelf Utd 1 . 

Division Twoi 

Blackpool 3. Otdham 0; Bristol Ftvra 4. Reading 
1 , ChasterDd I , Burnley 0; Lincoln 1 , Wigan 0; 
Luton 1 , Preston 1 ; Mlllwall 2. Wycombe 1 ; 
Notts Co 1 . Bournemouth 2. Stoke 2. 
Macclesfield 0: Walsall 0. Northampton 0; 
Wrexham 2, Colchester 4; York City 1 . 
Gillingham l. 

Division Three: 

Barnet O. Hartlepool 2: Brighton 2, Chester 2; 
Camb U 2 , Swansea 2; Cardiff 1 . 

Peterborough 3; Exeter i . Scarborough 0; 
Halifax 1 , Brentford 0: Hull 1 . Darilngtbn 2; 

L Orient 1 , Rotherham 4; Mansfield 2. 

Plymouth 0; Rochdale 0, Torquay 2; 
Scunthorpe 3. Carlisle Utd 1; Southend 2, 
Shrewsbury 1 . 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE: 

Premier Leafiiiei 

Aberdeen 3, Celtic 2; Dundee Utd 0. Hearts 0; 
Dunfrmln 2, Dundee 0: Rangers 2. Motherwell 
1 , St Johnstn 0. Kilmarnock 0. 

First Division: 

Ayr 1. Gr Morton 0, Clydebank 0, Falkirk l; ■ 
Hamilton 1, Akdne 1; Hibernian 1, Stranraer 2; 
St Mlrran 2. Rallh t. . 

Sftoond Division: 

East Rfa 2. Aloe 2; Forfar O.Parllckl: ... 
Inverness CT 2. Livingston 1 ; Queen Sth 0, 
Arbroath D: Stlrfing 1 , Clyde 2. ' 

Third Division! 

Albion 0. Ross County Bt E StMhgl , Brechin 1 ; 
Montrose 1, Berwick 1 ; Queen's Pk 0, Dum- 
barton 1; StenhousemUr 1, Cowdenbeath 2. . 
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Motor Racing 

Schumacher 
stops thrice 
to conquer 

Alan Henry In Budapest 

M ICHAEL Schumachert fifth 
victory of the season owed 
as much to quick thinking by the 
Ferrari team as to quick driving 
by the German in the Hungarian 
Grand Prix on a twisty circuit 
where the lack of overtaking 
opportunities meant making the 
most of a clever refuelling strat- 
egy. 

Ferrari correctly judged that a 
three-stop strategy running on 
the harder of Goodyear’s two 
available lyre compounds would 
be the quickest route to com- 
plete the gruelling 77-lap race. 
This proved accurate and, when 
Schumacher emerged from his 
third pit visit five seconds ahead 
of David CoulthHrd’s McLaren- 
M ercedes, lie was able to cruise 
to victory ahead of Hie Scot. 

“It was very much a race run , 
at qualifying speed throughout 
for me,” said Schumacher, 
whose team did nut make Uicdc- i 
c is ion to change from a two-slo|> : 
strategy until lie had refuelled 
for the first time on lap 25. 

Srhuinaclier*H only slip came i 
when he slid on (he grass at Ihe 
last corner on lap 52 but lie re- i 
covered with such aplomb that i 
the excursion barely registered 
on the timing screens. 

Coulthard, who had run sec- j 
ond in the opening stages, was 
clearly disappointed that he hnd 
not been able to get on terms 
with Schumacher after his 
McLaren team-mate Mika 
Hakkinen faded because ofhan- 
dling problems. “Based on our 
tests last week in Jerez we were ; 
confident that the tyre we were 
to use in qualifying would also I 
be quick In the race," he said- i 
“But we seemed to hit a bit of a 
brick wall in terms of perfor- 
niance when I didn't seem to be 
able to go as quick after nty sec- 
ond stop as before.” 

Schumacher’s win narrowed 
Hakkinen's world championship 
lead from 16 to seven points, 
with four races left and 40 points 
to race for. This dramatic reversal 
in fortunes came as the Finn Vjs 
poised to take the title beyond tw 
reach of his German rival. 

Hakkinen qualified supeiW 
on pole for the eighth time tnl 
season, but dire handling P r0 
lems blunted his pace midway 
through the race, leaving : 
Coulthard to take up the chase 
of Schumacher. ■ , 

Subsequent examination « 
Hakldnen’s McLaren 
that the problem was probaW 
broken shock absorber to 

front suspension, rendering. 

car virtually undriveable as ne 

slipped back to sixth place 
hind VlUeneuve, Damon HIHJ 
Jordan-Mugen-Honda and 0* 
Williams ofHelnz-Haraltl^ 
Frentzen, who had been ■unj 
ing from gastric flu for much 
the weekend. ' •= ' ■ .'A* a*. 

Hill was delighted to have 

tahed fourth to 

onthe podium,” he saW^^ 
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US declares war on terrorism 


THE United States last week 
| I launched two sudden and" ' 

| simultaneous cruise missile 
attacks against targets in 
Afghanistan and Sudan, an 
opening salvo in what President 
Bill Clinton called a long war 
against terrorism. 

"Our target was terror. Our 
mission was clear,” he said from 
the Oval Office. “The countries 
that persistently host terrorism 
have no right to be safe havens.” 

Between 75 and 100 Toma- 
: hawk missiles were fired from 
; six US warships and a submarine 


at training camps In Afghanistan 
controlled by the Saudi-born 
millionaire Osama hin Laden, 
and at a pharmaceutical factory 
in Sudan. The raids were i* 
taliation for the recent bombii^ 
of US embassies in East Africa, 
which killed at least 263 people, 
among them 12 Americans. 

The US won unqualified sup- 
port from Britain’s Tony Blair, 
but the Arab world erupted in 
fury, and Sudan denied that 
chemical weapons were being 
made at the Khartoum factory 
destroyed in the attack. 


Missiles expose 
Clinton’s failings 


6 Guardian Publications Ltd., 1998. Published by Guardian Publications Ltd., 184 Deansgate, Manchester, M60 2RR, and printed by WCF Commercial Printing. Leek- 
Second class postage paid at New York. N.Y., and mailing offices. Registered as a newspaper at the Post Office. : i _ 


1 COMMENT 

Martin Woollacott 

^PHE slow shipwreck of the 
I Clinton presidency began 
I during his first term. In 
domestic and foreign policy alike, a 
auracteristlc pattern emerged, 
j cabining a readiness to retreat 
“j^def pressure with an- excessively 
. atte ntion to public opinion. 

r ’ l ments, it has been a presidency of 
die easy way out, proceeding by a 
*ries of short-term solutions to the 
i problems of the week, the day and 
i ev «i the hour. But what makes a 
j president look good on n Monday 
roay make him look bad by Friday, 
and a fool, or worse, half a year later. 

The events of the past week, the 
public confession and the missile 
attacks, are related because both 
$ring from this same pattern of 
behaviour. The double crisis of Clin- 
ton’s life as a private person and his 
toe as the chief executive of the 
Uited States arise from a habit of 
decision-making fixated on Immedi- 
ate advantage and on the postpone- 
ment of hard choices, a fixation that 
demoted all other considerations, 
including telling the truth. 

Clinton Is right to argue that the 
new office of Special Prosecutor is 
too powerful, too Intrusive, and too 
“Pen to partisan manipulation: Yet 
m«t important truth about 
Union is that he has displayed the 
i | It , e , nc ^ kults In the Monica Lew- 
tosky affafr as he often has in mat- 
rs of public policy. Prevarication, 
Procrastination and a failure to think 
„ If 1 *® through — a schoolmaster’s 
i of schoolboy vices, of which few 
e entirely free, put, In a president, 
owycan have global consequences. , 

, , at the US ought now to be. 
n 0 , dering, along with the rest of 
uni-® the broad failure of foreign 
J“ucy and Internationa! management 
»i«. i e ^ 8tate 9t the World now 
To lqad on the shoulders of 
umton .done, or oh the US govern- 
, a * one ’ the responsibility for 
I . IT : , gone wong in Russia, in 
■ to the Indian subcontinent, in 
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the Balkans, or in the Middle East 
would he to exaggerate the extent 
to which humanity, even American 
humanity, is in control of its affairs. 
But a more consistent, more reflec- 
tive and tougher president than 
Clinton has been would undoubt- 
edly have made a difference. 

For all his undoubted intelligence 
and contacts with academics and 

jntellertiiflla Pllntrm .has Twni r,il*ut 
by conventional and often shallow 
- Metis- tn foreign policy. Even on 
these terms lie has subverted his 
own purposes by his preoccupation 
with day-to-day popularity. 

Clinton could have been the 
Western leader who spotted how 
cumulatively disastrous was the im- 
pact on Russia of the economic 
changes urged by the WesL He 
could have been the leader who saw 
that there were more problems to 
the Aslan economic miracle than 
that of trying to secure as large a 
piece of the trade action for the US 
as possible. He might, if he had had 
more success in disarmament, have 
headed off India's and Pakistan's 
testing of nuclear weapons. He 
could also have been the president 
who used the US's once large capi- 
tal of influence in the Middle East to 
push through a peace settlement be- 
tween Israelis and the Palestinians, 
instead of letting Binyamin Netan- 
yahu’s obstructionism prevail. 

The bombings of the the US 
embassies in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam did not come out of 
nowhere. Terrorism is not a fixed, 
demonic force that always exists 
and always strives to do evil, which 
is how it so often figures In political 
rhetoric and how It figured ■ In 
Clinton's explanation of the missile 
attacks. Men seeking change by 
, violent means respond to the coher- 
ence of the policies of the govern- 
ments they oppose. They retreat, 
they change, they accommodate 
' themselves to BUccess,'even to thei 
point of embracing peaceful’ means, 
f That, we hope, is the story of North- 
■ ern Ireland.- "' ' 

Equally, they respond to weak- 
t ■ nesB, lack of coherence, the sense 
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Meeting fire with fire . . . Protesters in Karachi burn the Stars and 
Stripes at a rally to condemn the US attacks photograph: aamir qureshi 


unprovable, but It seems unlikely 
that the East African attacks would 
have taken place had there been the 
sort of new dispensation in the Mid- 
die East that seemed possible in the 
aftermath of the Gulf war. Even 
without a Middle East peace, the 
attacks may not have taken place had 
Clinton not seemed. In raid-1998, an 
irrevocably weakened president 
What the president has now done 
could make tilings worse. Revenge 
Is not policy. Did the word go out ' 
from Martha’s Vineyard to obliter- 
ate camps In KhoSt and a factory In 
Khartoum because the US gen- 
uinely believed this to be the best 
way to prevent new terrorist at- 
tacks? Or did it go out because 
those insidious little polls that guide 
1 the US government showed citizens 
Would relish quick retaliation? 

1 Crossing International frontiers 
unilater ally to inflict punishment 1 
' should not be done lightly, espe- 
cially at a time when the US does 
not have thfe standing It once had; If 
: it cah be justified; as if has been In ' 


that had been in remission, Involv- 
ing a sequence of such outrages and 
responses that will serve no rational 
purpose. Indeed, as in the past with 
Ronald Reagan, such a confronta- 
tion could take the place of gen- 
uinely flexible policy-making and 
further polarise the Middle East. 

As US commentators were point- 
ing out before the news of the mis- 
sile attacks, it matters less whether 
any particular show of strength by. 
the US is or is not a device to dis- 
tract attention from the presidents 
problems at home than that it will 
inevitably be seen as such. 

Even If his relations with Lewin- 
sky had remained, as they should 
have, a personal matter between the 
few people directly affected, he was 
already a leader who had dlsr 
appointed. Or perhaps It would be 
fairer to say that he had already 
failed to be the leader who could 
. transcend the West’s parochialism, 
who could go beyqnd easy formulas 
about peace, democracy,. economic 
I growth, and fight against, rather 


Markets hit 
by growing 
global crisis 

Mark Milner and Mark Atkinson 

W ALL STREET experienced a 
roller-coasler ride on Monday 
as markets reacted to the political 
turmoil in Russia and concern that 
Latin America could become the 
next victim of the deepening global 
crisis. In lale trading on Monday, 
however, the Dow Jones pulled 
back, closing at 85(36.61, up 32.96. 

Analysts said President Boris 
Yeltsin's, decision to recall former 
prime minister Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin (see story, page 3) offered 
reassurance to investors that Russia 
could get to grips with its financial 
crisis. But the underlying mood was 
one of extreme nervousness. 

“The lng picture is still negative. 
Everywhere you turn the news is 
bad news," David Coleman, 
economist at ClBC Wood Gundy. 

As well as worrits about the 
losses incurred by We sum. espe- 
cially German, banks In k-^sia. 
where the government has impost 
ia moratorium on debt repayments, , 
'Sentiment continued to be weighed 
down by Vh'.- \ir>s>uVrtV\ly t'mwdal \ 
contagion a|iresv.\mn '>• « 

Brazil's slock market Ml unninei- 
3 per cent on Monday after the pre- 
vious Friday’s 10 per cent decline. 
Investors cautiously eyed other 
Latin American markets such as 
Venezuela, Argentina and Ecuador. 

Even basically healthy countries 
such as Norway — forced to aban- 
don the defence of fhe lerone amid 
Intense speculative pressure — were 
dragged into the financial turmoil. 

Austria, current president of the 
European Union, urged Russia to 
agree legislation to ensure a sound 
budget and to revive Investment. 


had or in former Yugoslavia; theBC ' than go along with, the tendency to 

^^5_aon.fo.tp^'foeriW.-:; ' «? poU<* •““S&fcfS 


The : US attacks, dssutning they 
Were aiitaed at the right targets, will 
riot remove the Capacity for fresh 
outrages agairist US or other West- 
ern Installations and people. They 


SthB* k STSiirZ goal" It 'Is r could signal the reaumpUonof .War 


Bee policy a^ a commodity deyis 
to gratify fh? public rafter, than 
instrument to serve lL 

Khartoum fury, page 6 - 
Comment, page 12 
: Washington Post, page 15 
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Martin Walker, page 6 

Angolan troops 
Join Congo fray 

Gadafy faces 
court challenge 

Life In Britain 
after Diana 

Feminists reject 
the Clinton rap 

Bhopal: a living 
medical tragedy 


Austria ' AS30 . MaMa 60c 
Belgium BFBO ■ Netherlands 35 
Denmark DK17 Norway 1 NK 16 
Finland FM 10 Ftartugal E300 
France FF 14 Baud). Arabia SR 0.60 
Germany DM 4.- Spain c. F.30Q. 
Greece DR 600 .., Sweden SK 19 . 
Hety ‘ L 3.500 Switzerland SF3.&0 
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Double standards He on 
the road to resentment 


r HE appalling outrage in the 
double bombing of United 
States embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar-es-Salaain deserves universal 
condemnation, as did the earlier 
incidents in Saudi Arabia, Lockerbie 
and Beirut in which US citizens 
were targeted CUB puts $2 million 
bounty on bombers, August 1 6). 

Such actions, regrettably, are 
Likely to continue. They represent 
die frustration of desperate men 
who themselves arc consumed with 
rancour over the supercilious and 
arrogant manner in which the US 
conducts its affairs against certain 
peoples nnd countries in this frac- 
tious world community. 

'Hie US claims that it has (.un- 
specified) wo rlil responsibilities — ■ 
whatever that means — but who 
gave them those responsibilities 
and why arc they discharged with 
so many double standards? To 
quote Sophocles: "Ugly deeds are 
taught by ugly deeds." 

Ed Simpson. 

Afisley, Ontario. Canada 


I IL4.S’ visiting family in the United 
I States when the embassies in 
Kenya nnd Tanzania were bombed. 
'Hie typical stunned response lo 
those attacks was: "Why us? Wie- 
the American embassy?" 

Part of the answer rnav bt m lA^wn 
(rum David Gough's .wi*-’ 
unites Kenyans ™| 

mounts. Augiu-f fo’* w hLCh Israeli 

rescue worker* criticise their US 
counterparts for focusing rescue 
efforts on embassy employees only. 
Tve never seen such behaviour,” 
comments one of the Israelis. Unfor- 
w ^at«ly> > , , *Buch behaviour” is eom- 
{' monolace In many embassies. and 


in the world's poorer countries. 
Ethnocentric arrogance, racist alti- 
tudes and a lack of common cour- 
tesy and common sense are too 
often standard fare from embassy 
employees. 

The destruction of the US em- 
bassies in East Africa is indefensi- 
ble, and I hope the culjfrits are soon 
discovered nnd brought to Justice. 
Such decisions to use 'violence arc 
ultimately as arrogant and irrespon- 
sible as the situations that they 
claim to address. Yet, when the US 
media or indivi duals In rcceai 
weeks have asked, "Why us?", it has 
been disturbingly easy lo Imagine 
where some of the resentment 
against the embassies could come 
from. 

One needs to only consider the 
people turned away each day In 
tears, not because they have beer 
told No, but because they liav£>etf« 
shabbily treated. For evrify e JJ 1- 
bassy employee whp-<i£als with the 
public competency ^nd consider- 
ately, there.a<fl?ms to be -incompe- 
tent stn<Hncniiside ii,e counterpart. 
The recent strike me as a 

politicised ^ back for suubbery 
and sni^ vry - 
)/ 

u.’jat, Morocco 


Strange afies 
in Afghanistan 

T V ftKMENISTAN is one of the 
three Central Asian states that 
shares a border with Afghanistan. 
Yet, unlike its neighbours, the gov- 
ernment of Turkmenistan has not 
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hours, August 16). That sets it apart 
from Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and 
Russia. This is probably due to 
potential business deals between 
Turkmenistan and the Taliban gov- 
ernment in Kabul. 

In 1996 a $2- billion gas pipeline 
project to deliver Turkmen gas 
through Afghanistan to Pakistan 
was being studied by the Saudi 
Delta Oil company and the United 
States Unocal corporation. Had it 
not been for the inconvenience of 
the Afghan civil war, Turkmenistan, 
Pakistan and the Taliban govern^ 
Inenl would have benefited han^ 
somely from this project. 

But the project is likely to r^haii 
a piped ream. Even if vicloijeds tie 
Taliban will not bring /fe«c e t0 
Afghanistan. The civil uflr will not 
end until neighbouring slates cease, 
nnce and for all. thefr interference 
and proxy wars. Pakistan's support 
for the Taliban ja-an open RecreU - ^ 

jlie US adminfetraUon ntSsr^one 
.Me to restrain Islamabad Involve- 
"went That is probably because T . ill- 
{ban forces arc fierrcty anti-Iranian 
and nnli-Russiwi. 

This bizarre alignment makes the 
Taliban a natural ally of the US; the 
most rigid# religious group in the 
world stands in the same camp as 
the self-declared champion of uni- 
versal human rights and democracy. 
(Dr) Shahratn Akbarzadch, 

La Trobe University. 

Victoria, Australia 


to a decade ago when higher educa- 
tion was mere or less free to 
students. th;re was a substantial 
proportion jf low-commitment, free- 
wheeling passengers among their 

C ° Tods’ there arc none. Market 
mechpdsms im»y be anathema to 
mnnvin the educational community, 
but ney certainly help to focus the 

stu*en tm ind. 

fry) David Coy, 
diversity of Waikato, 

Hamilton. New Zealand 


Briefly 



R ICHARD GALFIN says: ’Tajik- 
istan, Uzbekistan and Kazakh- 
stan — which border Afghanistan 
. . ." Kazakhstan does not border 
Afghanistan; but of the former 
Soviet Central Asian republics, 
Turkmenistan does. 

Tor A A fa rii. 

Trondheim, Norway 


P ETER OWENS- right ahnut 
the United States approach to 
financing higher education: loading 
a student down with debt is a recipe 
for disast”’- Why not give a student 
a gi fvf, as in the old days, In ex- 
C 1 *tige for a permanent income lax 
-Surcharge? Essentially have society 
make an equity investment in him 
or her instead of debt. That way, 
since the surcharge would apply to 
all income, the wealthy would not 
apply and we would not even need a 
means test. 

Under the new proposals Ox- 
bridge may become inaccessible to 
the "lower classes" ns low-income 
students are frightened off by the 
prospect of a mountain of debt. 
What a legacy for New Labour. I 
read a statement by a Tory minister 
not long ago, to the effect that now 
that sn many local universities are 
available, impecunious students 
should live at home. But I had 
hoped for better from Tony Blair. 
Brian A Jones. 

Brooklyn, Neit> York. USA 


T HOSE who fear the political con 
sequences in Russia have forgot- 
ten one thing: any successor to 
Yeltsin would be faced with the 
same economic problems (August 
16). The government can’t pay its 
existing state employees, so imag- 
ine the implications of putting the 
whole nation back on the govern- 
ment payroll by restoring the com- 
mand economy. That would be 
dangerous for the hardline commu- 
nists — they would certainly have to 
take advice from the Chinese gov- 
ernment on "market socialism", fe 
for the extreme right, repression : 
would only add fuel to the fire. 

Tlte days of Russia as a single ! 
state could be numbered if there is : 
total economic collapse. What the | 
West should be worried about is [ 
that Russia's nukes could fall into ■ 
the hands of local rulers. j 

Clare Hartley . j 

London 
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Yeltsin redraws 
the political map 


Jamas Meek In Moscow 
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of learning 

pROFESSOR Peter Owens warns 
I about the downsides of adopt- 
ing a user-pays tuition fee system 
for university education: huge loan 
burdens; tired students In class 
because of concurrent part-time 
jobs; and high drop-out rates 
(Learning the hard way, August 16). 

New Zealand has had experience 
of a tuition fee/loan scheme system 
for about five years. 

As a university lecturer my obser- 
vations of the New Zealand scheme 
support two of his negatives. Many 
students are accumulating such 
huge debts that there are certain to 
be significant social ramifications 
down the line, such as substantially 
delaying the purchase of a house 
and the raising of a family. 

After much debate in the mid- 
1990s the government committed 
itself to a 25 per cent tuition fee; 
75 per cent subsidy (as Uiey call it) 
ratio to reflect the supposed pri- 
vate/public benefit of higher educa- 
tion. However, in the recent budget 
this policy was abandoned and the 
subsidy was cut to 72 per cent for 
1999, Tuition fees and student debts 
are certain to increase again next 
year. 

Excessive part-time employment 
is also a noticeable problem. The 
quantity and quality of study beyond 
formal classes and assignments Is 
diminished and there is a mentality 
among many students of making a 
real effort only for work tliat con- 
tributes to course grades. 

On (he positive side, we now have 
the highest participation rate in 
higher education. Also, in contrast 


Straight talk 
in German 


T 


HE FIRST of William Droz- 
diak's misunderstandings is his 


- muni*; m n en 
does not mean a form of general 
Teutonic resistance to change", but 
is a name for red tape and politi- 
cians putting off reforms demanded 
by the people (The Germans have a 
word for it, August 9). 

The second misconception is 
obviously caused by his ignorance 
of linguistic matters: reductions of 
spelling rules by 50 per cent (from 
212 to 112) and of comma rules by 
80 per cent (from 52 to nine), which 
he calls “hardly revolutionary”, are 
in fact tremendous alterations by 
linguistic standards. 

Apart from that, even the most 
superficial investigation into the 
problem or even regular newspaper 
reading would have shown that 
spelling reforms were by no means 
“hailed as a major breakthrough" 
but met with harsh criticism at both 
the grassroots and expert level. 

Outstanding linguists have 
pointed out that nearly all the sim- 
plifying effects have been lost dur- 
ing the process of cobbling together 
this patchwork of compromises. 
When musing on the problem of 
language acquisition and its “tricky 
tasks” Drozdiak mentions umlauts, 
hyphens and commas. He is evi- 
dently oblivious of the fact that each 
of those has its equivalent In 
English. 

Nevertheless the last attempt at 
simplifying English spelling was 
presented to Par liament in 1949 and 
was defeated. Some background 
knowledge plus a broader perspeo 
live on the problems related to lan-. 
guage reforms might well have 
prevented Drozdiak from airing 
such naive views. 

Franziska Khimpp, 

Berlin, Germany , . 


ASA survivor of the German ; 
f\ attempt to annihilate die jews of 
Europe. I cannot understand win 
our prime minister’s office and “the 
international Jewish communin' ! 
object to the cross at Auschwitz 
(August 16). 

The persecution and killing of 
Jews has been the practice of the 
Church since its Inception. It found 
its culmination in the mass nuinki 
perpetrated by a Christian nation, 
which only full owed a long estab- 
lished tradition. The cross is there 
fore a filling symbol to b- 
inaintalned at Auschwitz, the meet 
notorious of oil murder installations. • 
It should serve as a reminder to 
my fellow Jews that Ihe cross is to 
the root of our sufferings, and that 
Auschwitz is not a holy shrine. 
David Ben-Dor, 

Ramat-Gan, Israel 


RESIDENT Boris Yeltsin 
sacked his entire govern- 
ment for the second time in 
five months and brought back the 
man he fired, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
as prime minister. 

Russia's political map was torn up 
aid redrawn last Sunday as Mr 
Yeltsin unambiguously named Mr 
Chernomyrdin as his preferred suo 
icessor, and parliament moved to 
' daini radically enlarged sovereign 
| powers. 

■ In a humbling moment that may 
, mark the start of a gradual with- 
1 drawal from the helm of state, Mr 
. Yeltsin appeared on national tele- 
vision to heap praise on Mr Cherno- 
myrdin. whom he abruptly sacked 
. as prime minister five months ago 
) and lias been forced to reinstate. 

*No one expected that the world 
financial crisis would hurt Russia so 
hdfyr he said. "In these circum- 
stances the main priority is not to 
allow ourselves to slip backwards, 
and to ensure stability. What we 
iwd today is heavyweights. I be- 
lieve Chernomyrdin's weight mid 
experience is what is called for.” 

For the first time the president, 
aged 6G, who has tipped many suc- 
cessors in off-the-cuff remarks and 


piONA MEEHAN, who works to , j 
I Mekelle, capital of Ethiopia'; * 
Tigray province, talks about “cer- 
tain facts gelling lost” (August 9). 

As a foreign journalist living to 
Eritrea I could have written that 
same letter, only changing the 
names of the countries. If you look 
at the world media, where does all 
tile news come from? Addis Ababa, 
the Ethiopian capital. And where do 
the facts, and actually every sense 
of pro|H>rtion, get lost? In Addis 
Ababa. 

Martin Stolk, 

Asmara, Eritrea 



A T THE last Lambeth Confer 
t\ ence, some European bishops 
wanted to discuss polygamy, but 
were told by African bishops not to 
dabble in a culture they knew noth- 
ing about (Hard line on gays WU 
help Church relations', August 16). 

( Canon ) Neville Boundy, 

Bristol 
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Chernomyrdin: back in charge 


^ u ght to be seeking a consti- 
7*™ loophole to run for a third 
^ to 2000 , told the country that 
“would back his new prime minis- 
v- ’ 111 ef£ec t putting a time limit on 

■ .^forbulent political career. 

m y proposal lies another 

■ Wnant consideration: to ensure 
wf** 3 *^ of power In the year 

1 main v . sa ’ < ^- "Chernomyrdin's 
! »j qualities are decency, honesty 
i K^ughness. 1 think these will 
rjff “ttWing arguments in the 
; ^bal election. Neither 

^poUcd Sn b - elng out of poweT ’ have 

I Yefe 1 be scepticism that Mr 
*nd W sfacere, but the political 
*at backed 
1 table believes he Is unelec- 
%V t 00ka 10 Mr Cherno- 
Vwlu Pr °f ect ita ^crests.. 

mem s J*PPort for parlia- 

tattop PP rov ing him quickly to 

^laltfsfe“ Untry8 COntilluing 

i ou 5 le fel1 13. kopecks 
val^. hunt ^ll® 1 *’ 2 per cent of Its 
l^ourhft. r e 8t ill refusing to 
4LT* hold depositors* hard 
Russian! S”!" 18 ' a meeting of 
*CW cial!i witii Western cred- 
™ « t0 v re sch agreement 

^ ^!nUal hoppfijf Alexander 




Lebed, Russia's chief foreign loan 
envoy Anatoly Chubais, and the 
man Mr Chernomyrdin replaced, 
Sergei Klriyenko, all urged the 
lower house, the State Duma, to 
approve the nominee’s candidacy. 

But Boris Nemtsov, a senior 
minister in the outgoing cabinet and 
once seen as Mr Yeltsin's natural 
heir, spoke out against the appoint- 
ment. Declaring that he would not 
serve in Mr Chernomyrdin's gov- 
ernment if asked, the liberal seen as 
the archetypal young reformer said 
nothing would change in Russia 
until its oligarchic imitation of a 
market economy was done away 
with. Mr Chernomyrdin has been 
brought in with the oligarchs’ 
backing. 

“Either the president's decisions 
are right, or they are not discussed." 
he said acidly. "Palace intrigues 
played a role in what happened." 

Aware of how severely Mr Yeltsin 
has been weakened by the events of 
i he past few days and that Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin has been brought in to 
buikl a new political coalition, Duma 
representatives on Monday de- 
manded fundamental changes to 
the way that Russia is governed In 
exchange for supporting the prime 
minister-designate. 

Gennady Seleznyov, the moder- 
ate Communist who chairs the 
lower house, said Mr Cherno- 
myrdin had agreed to form a coali- 
tion government that included 
nominees from a spectrum of politi- 
cal parties. He said government offi- 
cials and representatives from the 
two houses of parliament would 
meet this week to draw up an eco- 
nomic crisis programme. 

Mr Seleznyov, hoping to realise a 
long-cherished dream of limiting 
the vast powers given to the presi- 
dent by the 1993 constitution, said 
the Duma would enshrine in law a 
presidential pledge not to interfere 
in the government's work. 

Going further, the three main 
left-patriotic blocs in parliament, led 
by the Communist leader Gennady 
Zyuganov, demanded a complete 
change of economic course in ex- 
change for considering Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin's candidacy. 

They called for nationalisation of 
industry, protectionism, the resig- 
nation of Mr Yeltsin and a re- 
designed constitution that would 
make Russia a parliamentary state. 

“In the face of the disaster threat- 
ening our fatherland, the time has 
come to consolidate all sound forces 
In Russian society,” they said. 

“Tins decision lacks any logic," 
said parliamentary leftist Nikolai 
Ryzhkov. “When Yeltsin sacked 
Chernomyrdin five months ago, he 
sacked him for a reason.” 

Mr Klriyenko, a 36-year-old 
banker from Nizhny Novgorod, 
never had a political base In parlia- 
ment, which disliked his political 
liberalism, end was regarded with 
suspicion by the powerful business- 
men and regional leaders who 
control much of Russia's wealth. 
They feared tie might implement 
laws that forced them to pay tax pr 
go bankrupt. 

The. catalyst for Mr Kiriyenko's 
do wnfall was last week’s devaluation 
of the rouble and the debt default, 
which occurred despite Ids success 
In Ju|y in persuading the IMF to 
grant Russia an emergency loan. 



Finance, page 14 


V A / ATER invades the Bangla- 

V V deshl port of Narayanganj, 
cutting rail and ferry links with 
the rest of the country. The worst 
flooding In Bangladesh for 10 
years has left millions of people 
marooned and clinging to their 
swamped homes. 

The floods have engulfed two- 
thirds of the delta country for 
more than six weeks, and dis- 
rupted the lives and work of 
25 million people. 

More than 550 people have 


died, and with the high water 
expected to remain until mid- 
September when the rainy sea- 
son ends, the prospect is that 
many more will die. 

The 1988 floods, die worst In 
recent memory, killed more than 
5,000 people. 

Many formers have been un- 
able to plant their crops on time, 
and wells have been contami- 
nated. The government estimates 
damage so for at $230 million, 

PHOTOGRAPH: RAFIOtJR RAHMAN 


Suu Kyi ends road protest 


Reuters In Rangoon 


T HE Burmese opposition leader, 
Aung San Suu Kyi, returned 
home in an ambulance on Monday, 
ending a 13-day protest against the 
military government’s restrictions 
on her movements. 

She and three supporters had 
refused to leave their mini-van just 
outside the capital Rangoon since 
August 12, when their route west 
was blocked. 

Hours before her protest ended, 
her National League for Democracy 
party Issued a statement saying that 
senior party members had begged 
her to call it off because of her "criti- 
cal health condition". 

Last Sunday the NLD warned 
that she was dehydrated, suffering 
from constipation and "might go 
into shock any time”. 

. It.aaid Blie was willing to end the 
protest only if the authorities freed 
°fl of her supporters held since 
May. There is no Indication that the 
government has met this demand. 

A diplomat quoted NLD sources 
as saying. that Ms Suu Kyi waa “very 
poorly”. He said the authorities, had 
set up heavily guarded road bl 9 cks. 
around the gates to her compound. 


A government statement said the 
ailments Ma Suu Kyi was complain- 
ing of were “common ailments that 
are easily treatable". 

Her protest followed a similar 
9tandoff last month, which the mili- 
tary forcibly ended and after which 
she had to rest due to dehydration. 

Shortly before Ms Suu Kyi re- 
turned home, more than 100 stu- 
dents staged a protest in support of 
the NLD's demand for a parliament 
to be assembled. The sit-down 
protest, which was broken up by riot 
police, was the first of its kind since 
December 1996, when the authori- 
ties dosed the country’s universities, 
to prevent student demonstrations. 

One Rangoon-baaed , diplomat, 
confected by telephone from 
Bangkok, quoted witnesses as say- 
ing that riot police took away two 
truckloads of protesters. Police 
dosed off roads around the unhrer-. 
ally after the protest. 

! Rangoon university was a hotbed 
of anti-government protest In 1988, 
when the military qpushed a student- 
led uprising for democracy. Diplo- 
mats said die protesters had be$n 
wearing red headbands like those 
that became popular during the up- 
rislng. , ' 


The Week 


C ANADA’S federal govern- 
ment scored a major victory 
when the Supreme Court de- 
cided in an historic ruling that 
the province of Quebec cannot 
secede without first getting die 
government’s consent. 

Washington Post, page 16 


T HE remains of 21 bodies 
were unearthed from multi- 
ple graves by Indonesian human 
rights commissioners in the 
north Sumatran province of 
Aceh. The discovery reinforces 
locals’ claims that atrocities 
were committed by the army 
during the regime of General 
Suharto. 

Meanwhile the army sacked 
Lieutenant-General Prabowu 
Subianto, a son-in-law of 
Suharto, following investigations 
into the abduction of political 
activists. 


P HOOLAN Devi, a bun dll 
leader turned politician, was 
in hiding after police in the 
Indian state ofUlinr Pradesh 
tried to arrest her on charges of 
mass murder, abduction and 
robbery. 


K ING Hussein of Jordan ap- 
pointed his leading courtier, 
Fayez Taravmeh, to form a new 
government after the cabinet 
offered its resignation amid a 
growing scandal over contami- 
nated drinking water. 


A LEADING Italian insurance 
company, Ass icu razi oni 
Generali, has agreed to pay 
$100 million to honour thou- 
sands of pre-war policies taken 
out by people later victimised fay 
the Nazis. 


A N INCREASING number 
of middle-aged women ore 
smoking, a Worid Health Organi- 
sation conference in Vienna 
heard. In Asia and Russia, the 
number of women smokers has 
risen fastest. 


T HE New Zealand govern- 
ment announced new gun 
control measures but stopped 
short of banning military- style 
semi-automatic weapons despite 
widespread public support for 
such action. 


P ROSTITUTION in Southeast 
Asia is one of the region^ big 
employers and earners, an Inter- 
national Labour Organisation re- 
port said. It accounts for between 
2 per cent and 14 per cent of 
GDP In Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines and Thailand. 


N ORWEGIAN police arrested 
three Greenpeace activists 
after a 48-hour occupation of the 
Deepsea Bergen rig in the . 
Norwegian Sf a. 

J OEL Barr, the American 
defector who became ope of 
the most important figures in 
the modernisation of the Soviet 
Union’s elaborate air defence 
network, has died In St Peters- 
burg at th^ age of 82. . 
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Factory rubble yields no sign of arms 


David Hirst In Khartoum 

T HERE was precious little 
sign of anything sinister 
when foreign journalists got 
to the controversial chemical plant 
that the American cruise missiles 
hit. No sign, anyway, that anyone 
had been trying to hide anything, or 
planned to do so. Access was easy. I 
simply said 1 was a journalist, and 
was invited to go around as l 
pleased — provided I did not dis- 
turb anything. 

Everything hnd to be left in place, 
just as it was after 7.30pm on Thurs- 
day last week when the missiles 
smashed into it with such deadly 
accuracy that they barely damaged 
adjoining buildings. 

In the reception area, samples of 
Us wares were scattered around: 
Shi fair up, Sliifnmol. Shifacef. When 
I picked one up, Alanimadin Shibli. 
the ex|K>rt manager, carefully re- 
placed it. No one, he explained, 
must touch anything before inter- 
national experts examined the site. 

Dr Shibli’s great hopes were 
pinned on the laboratory. The bulk 
of the plant is utterly demolished 
but the laboratory is the least dam- 
aged. There, amid the rubble, one 
can make out phials that arc still His- 
cernibly intact. 'This is what we will 
show the investigators* he said. “In 
those bottles are the re-agents that 
will prove what we really did here 


— and it had nothing to do with 
chemical weapons." 

A leading opposition lawyer, 
Ghazl Suleiman, represents Salah 
Idriss, the owner of the Shifa plant 
In spite of his hostility to Sudan’s 
Islamic government Mr Suleiman 
strongly criticises the US attacks. 
The US has the right to defend It- 
self against terrorism," he said. M But 
on behalf of my client ... I want to 
persuade the Americans that they 
have made a mistake. This was no 
chemical weapons factory; do you 
think that, if it was, all the country's 
pharmacy students would come to 


visit as part of their training? The 
Americans could not have found its 
equal, for quality and sophistication, 
in all of Sudan." 

The US raid has helped the gov- 
ernment as it laces an ever-rising sea 
of troubles — famine in the south, 
civil war, international hostility, and 
mounting unpopularity at home. 

The government could not be 
happier," said a lawyer who wished 
to remain anonymous. “Even if that 
factory were producing chemical 
weapons, it could have turned the 
raid to its advantage, but imagine 
what it can make of it if it was not" 


The regime, which has long occu- 
pied a prominent place on the US 
list of “terrorist states", clearly in- 
tends to do all it can to get the US 
for a kind of hi-tech terrorism of its 
own. It wants the United Nations 
Security Council to debate "this 
flagrant act of criminal aggression", 
and an on-the-spot International 
investigation. 

The international inquiry is one 
part of the Sudanese government’s 
strategy. The other, the domestic 
one, is to exploit to the hilt the patri- 
otic indignation produced by the 
raid and, above all, exploit it against 


Plant ‘was making nerve gas’ 


T HE British government 
claimed last Sunday it had in- 
dependent evidence that Osama 
bin Laden, the Saudi dissident 
millionaire, has been conspiring 
to achieve a chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons capability to sus- 
tain an international campaign 
of terrorism, write Guaixlian 
reporters. 

Jn die face of growing concern 
about the United States’ choice 
of targets for last week’s retalia- 
tory cruise missile attack, the 
Defence Secretary, George 
Robertson, said Whitehall had 
also acquired "Independent 


evidence” that Mr bin Laden was 
involved in the recent attacks on 
US embassies in east Africa. 

His comments came as the US 
justified its bombing raid on 
Sudan — as well as that in 
Afghanistan — by insisting the 
Shifa pharmaceutical plant in 
Khartoum had a role in produc- 
ing chemical weapons. 

The US national security ad- 
viser, Sandy Berger, said Washing- 
ton had "physical evidence” that 
the Shifa plant was making in- 
gredients for VX nerve gas. 

Mr Robertson’s stance startled 
some leftwing critics. He said 


that if British interests had been 
attacked in such a manner, the 
Labour government would retali- 
ate In the same way — despite 
complaints from Moscow and 
the Islamic world that 
Washington should have taken 
its case to the United Nations. 

Tony Benn, the former Labour 
cabinet minister who strongly 
criticises his government's 
support for the US attacks, said: 
‘The overwhelming majority of 
evidence . . . indicates that there 
were no chemical weapons being 
irmde in the Sudan.” 

Labour critics also claim that 
the Foreign Office was not con- 
sulted before Tony Blair gave his 
backing to President Clinton. 
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the opposition. Last Saturday 
dent Omar ei-Bashir addressed % 
march of anger" that his govern 
merit had laid on. Thousands of 
soldiers, schoolchildren and gov- 
ernment employees, trucked in for 
the occasion, paraded through 
Khartoum shouting “America nma 
be destroyed" and "Yesterday 
Nairobi, tomorrow the Whitt! 
House". Mr Bashir told them thaifj 
with its raid the US had "opened the ** 
doors of holy war and paradise" lot 
people familiar “with the sweetnew 
of martyrdom". 

Bui his strongest rhetoric was 
reserved for the exile opposition, j 
coalition of Arab and other Muslin 
northerners and African southerly 
ers. John Garang’s Sudan People's 
Liberation Army controls large 
segments of the south: the Arab 
Muslims have more recently sci/j-j 
border regions in the Kassala and 
Port Sudan area or tile north 
"There are those who are much 
worse than Clinton," he said, "and 
they are Sudanese." It was (hex 
"traitor's", according to last week's 
banner headlines, “who admits! 
urging the US to strike". They «tt / 
trying in “climb to power on Amen 
can shoulders”. 

This is just the kind of demagogy 
said Mr Suleiman, to which the rat 
was bound tu give rise. "We ae 
invited tu find ourselves looking i" 
the sky” — for the external incur- 
— “i lisle; id of where the real pf«h 
loins lie, which is right here, on th 
gruimd, :md of our giwcrmffi.nl'- 
making.” 


World Bank green code blocks pipeline 


Paul Brown 


A 2a 

i\ fut 


OIL pipeline that could 
transform the economic 
future of two of Africa’s poor- 
est countries, Chad and Cameroon, 
fs being held up by environment 
staff at the World Bank, who say it 
does not conform to the organisa- 
tions newly adopted green code. 

The issue is causing Internal 
strife at the Bank between tradi- 
tional economists, who believe that 
the benefits of mega-projects trickle 
ism to the poor, and new staff who 
have leaked the environmental as- 
sessments to try to halt the project 
it is likely to form a teat case when 
the $2.6 billion. 1,600km pipeline is 


considered by the Bank's governors 
in October. ■ 

The pipeline is to be built by a 
consortium of Exxon, Shell and Elf, 
and is expected to double the size of 
Chad’s economy in 10 years. The 
first of the 900 million barrels of oil 
reserves 1 b likely to reach the coast 
by late 2001 if the plan Is approved 
this autumn. 

Among the Issues raised by the 
World Bank's environmental team's 
report a copy of which has been 
sent to the Guardian, is the future of 
pygmy tribes in Cameroon and 
traditional pastoral people in both 
countries, whose lifestyle will be 
disrupted by the pipeline and the 
population influx It Is likely to bring. 


Exxon, which heads the consor- 
tium, needs the Bank's backing to 
get $1.6 billion in loans from inter- 
national banks to finance the pro- 
jecL It Is pushing for a go-ahead 
before the end of the year. 

Korinna Horta, from the Environ- 
ment Defence Fund in Washington, 
where the World Bank is based, 
said: "Exxon is lobbying very hard 
at the Bank and has the backing of 
the traditional economic lobby who 
are prepared to overlook the very 
real environmental dangers for the 
sake of development . . . But there is 
resistance [at the Bank] because of 
the fate of the tribal people, who get 
no benefit" 

The World Bonk team, headed 



by Glen Arm- 
strong. the 
manager of the 
environment di- 
vision, says the 
plan “neglects 
the Bank's pol- 
icy on natural 
habitats”. The 
policy says the 
Bank “will not 
' support pro- 
jects which in- 
volve significant conversion or 
degradation of critical natural habi- 
tats, unless there are no feasible 
alternatives". 

The pipeline Is routed through 
the Mbere Rift valley in northern 


Cameroon and the Deng Deng for- 
est in east-central Cameroon. The 
Bank says it has been given no in- 
formation on alternative routes and 
fears for the future of the rare black 
rhino in the affected forest. 



Congolese rebels prepare to move towards the frontline against government soldiers mom cohwedufka 

Angola troops pour in to bolster Kabila 


David Gough and 
agencies In Kinshasa 

A NGOLA continued to send 
(mops into Congo this week 
mid confirmed I lint it wns providing 
miniary support lo President Lau- 
rent Kabila. Angolan stale radio 
said: ‘‘The government of Angola is 
participating in (his effort so that we 
can find a political solution which 
will put an end to the crisis. " 

Witnesses in Qibindn, the An- 
gufan enclave in former Zaire, said 
Angolan troops poured into Congo 
for Lite third dRy running on Mon- 
day to help fight rebels seeking to 
overthrow Mr Kabila. 

They said that the Angolan con- 
voys comprised tanks, armoured 
personnel carriers and trucks carry- 
ing hundreds of soldiers. Military 
transport planes had been flying 


into Cnbinda since the end of last 
week, they said. And rebels say that 
Angolan MIG fighter planes have 
attacked rebel-held towns. 

President Kabila's government 
says the rebellion is bring led by the 
governments and military nf Rwanda 
and Uganda, and that Congo's call 
for help from neighbouring coun- 
tries is a response to "a foreign inva- 
sion of sovereign territory". 

A lorryload of Zimbabwean 
troops was seen driving through 
Kinshasa last weekend ns uncon- 
firmed reports reached (Ik* capital 
of n successful Angolan attack on 
Kltonn on the Atlantic coast. The re- 
ports claimed that the Angolans liad 
captured the city's airport and cut 
off the advancing rebels from their 
rear supply base. 

Quoting an unidentified Angolan 
military source, the Portuguese i 


news agency Lusa reported that 
Angola now had 2.000 troops in 
Lower Congo province. 

Tiie rebels said they had taken 
the strategic northern town of 
Kisangani, Congo’s third largest 
town. The government denied the 
report. According to diplomats in 
Kinshasa, the military situation 
remains confused and is best de- 
scribed ns fluid. 

What is without doubt is that the 
arrival of foreign troops has consid- 
erably boosted President Kabila, 
and the sight of Zimbabwean troops 
in Kinshasa in lorries loaded with 
ammunition has bolstered his 
army's sagging morale. 

It will also have gone a tong way 
towards reassuring the people of 
Kinshasa, who remain remarkably 
calm in the face of what seems an 
inexorable rebel advance: 


Botha fined and warned 
he could be sent to jail 


Alex Duval Smfth 
in Johannesburg 


T HE war of wills between P W 
Botha and the South African 
Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion is likely to continue, despite 
last week's court verdict that the 
former apartheid president was 
guilty of ignoring its summons. 

The court in George, Western 
Cape, fined Mr Botha 10,000 rand 
($1,600), with the alternative of 
12 months in jail, and imposed an 
additional 12 months' jail sentence 
suspended for five years for refus- 
ing to obey a subpoena to testify be- 
fore the commission’s human rights 
violations committee. 

Mr Botha, aged 82, who is to 
appeal, is likely to be called by the 
commission's amnesty committee. 
Another refusal to testify could 
bring his suspended sentence into 
effect. 

The human rights violations com- 
mittee ended its work last month 
and is due to report to President 
Nelson Mandela in October. But the 
amnesty committee — which still 
lias to consider about 1,200 appeals 
for clemency from perpetrators of 
apartheid crimes — will continue 
sitting for another six months at 
least. 

The former law and order minis- 
ter Adriaan Vlok, the former police 
commissioner Johan van der 
Merwe. and the former police hit 
squad commander Eugene de Kock 
have named Mr Botha In their 
amnesty applications as having 
directly ordered murders, bomb- 
ings and the torture of apartheid op- 
pohehts. 

Mr Botha, who ruled South 
Africa for 11 yedrs until he suffered 
a stroke and was ousted by the re- 
formist F W de Klerk in 1989, 
showed no emotion when the black 


‘20 per cent’ 
of Indonesia 
loans stolen 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 



Botha: faces another subpoena 


magistrate, Victor Lug# rea{ ^ ^ 
verdict and delivered sentence. 

Mr Lug# said that Mr Bofln 
was “not in good health" and was 
"first offender". But he dMss* 
the defence’s argument ■ . 

subpoena was technically 
and ruled that, contrary 
Botha’s claim, no agreement exw" i 

for him to submit written answers _ 

Later the commission ’ : 

Alex Boraine, called on Mr BoOwW 

change hiB mind about t es (pfr 
He said the suspended senten 
made any farther refusal to 
"very much more serious • ^ 

"We hope that if the 
committee needs Mr Botha* * j 
dence he will reconsider his 


T HE World Bank tried to 
smooth its relations with 
! Indonesia last week after a 
: leaked internal Bank report 
chimed that 20 per cent of its 
development funds for Jakarta 
«ere embezzled by corrupt 
Indonesian officials. 

Some analysts alleged that the 
figure was a fair estimate and 
dial the Bank was not only aware 
tfthe corruption but did little 
» prevent it 

But the Bank’s director for 
Moneaia, Dennis de Tray, said 
“kr meeting the country’s 
Knior economics minister, 

: ^uandjar Kartasasmita, that 
! was no substance to the 
quoted in the report. 

T don't deny the problems [of 
Eruption] but the 20 per cent 
y™ Is anecdotal. I don't know 
were the report gets the flg- 
^i" he said In reference to an 
in the Asian Wall Street 
which printed the leak. 
World Buik report, from 
1U97, said that much of file cor- 
option could be attributed to 
Golkar party, particu- 
rutt-up to die general 


• ^e South African chur ^£’ j 
Allan Boesak, denied stealing • 
table contributions front J. . 
star Paul Simon. Coca-Cola, c ^ , 

ties and' others , ; 

opened in CapeTown this^e* rf ; 
Dr Boesak — former . ^ 

the ANC in the Western £2, ^ 


Bank ’ 8 eaat and 
2““ director, Jean-Mlchel . 
J^rino, confirmed in 
Washington lest week that the 
Import “date but said: “The 

per cent J was onfy . 

. ntJoned in the report because 
*** suggested that corruption 
Id Btantia1, We have no 
^whether this Is a correct 

J* cau( * the Bank had no.ldea 
“"wmt it would not try to 
the money. 

tancvl?rT° r ^ a US con * uI ‘ 
toniT £ akarta raid last week 

% ih? iS 1 * of 20 !*«* ora* W«ui 
^H^tbanparfc-.hut. ' 

Me ton? ‘ wou W be impossi- 
P«t the true amount 
hoJJ !“«* said tt “closely mon- 
SSiS upwvl,leB P~Ject fan. 
Ntav ta mf n, -? ld wh «never we 
we act 


i‘sSF =R 


»ot oai - * wbo Promised to . 
r *PWed C p rrU ij t * 0n when he ' 

^waced President Suharto in 


m li t rtf rite World AlU*^ £ f Suharto i 

' SSSaShetf - 1 tor 



don’t I 


want to make the right 
investments 

want to invest too much time 
selecting them 
need Standard Chartered 
Investment Fund Services or 


Investing in the right Unit Trusts or Mutual Funds can bring 
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A double Bill of 
fact and fiction 
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WASHINGTON DIARY 

Gary Youngs 

I N A cinema on Washington’s 
Wisconsin Avenue in January, 
shortly alter the Monica Lewin- 
slty story broke, there was a short 
preview for the film Primary Colors. 
The scene showed Emma Thomp- 
son, playing a betrayed candidate's 
wife, slapping John Travolta, the 
love-cheat and presidential hopeful, 
shortly alter she learned of his latest , 
sexual digression. 

"At a cinema near you," said the 
deep, booming voice on screen. "It’s 
already here,” shouted one man in 
the audience, and die theatre 
erupted into laughter. 

Washington and Hollywood are in 
a constant state of symbiosis. Their 
relationship does not represent a 
see-sawing tension between fact and 
fiction but a blurred continuum , 
where art imitates real life and then | 
real life catches up and, at times, 
takes over and starts Imitating art 
'Ibis is a nation whose most popular 
post-war president, Ronald Reagan, 
did not make his name in the pri- 
maries but in celluloid, and then 
conducted foreign policy as though 
he was John Wayne. The singer Gil 
Scott Heron referred to it as “living 
in a B movie”. 

And so it was again last week when 
reporters at Martha's Vineyard, cov- 
ering a president steeped in scan- 
dal, started watching a pay-per-view 
film when they received instructions 
to head for Edgartown school for a 
national security announcement 
The president Informed them that 
the United Slates had unleashed a 
missile attack on suspected terrorist 
bases in Afghanistan and what they 
believed to be a chemical weapons 
factory in Sudan. 


The film they had been watching 
was Wag The Dog, the tale of a US 
president embroiled in a sex scandal 
Involving a young woman in a beret 
The president’s right-hand man con- 
fects a confrontation with Albania In 
order to divert public attention from 
the leader’s own troubles. 

The comparison was so com- 
pelling that it provided one of the 
first questions to the defence secre- 
tary, William Cohen, at a Pentagon 
news conference: how he would 
respond to people who think that 
the strikes were prompted by the 
same desire to keep the president's 
private Ufe out of the news. 

"Die only motivation driving this 
action was our absolute obligation 
to protect the American people from 
terrorist activities," said Cohen. “No 
other consideration has been In- 
volved .* 1 

On the face of it Cohen's re- 
sponse was as unconvincing as it 
was predictable. Die tuning of 
events served Clinton. On the day 
the attacks were launched an embit- 
tered Lewinsky was testifying be- 
fore the grand jury for a second 
time, providing the independent 
prosecutor, Kenneth Starr, with evi- 
dence that could have bolstered his 
case for obstruction of justice. A 
backlash was growing among the 
president's own Democratic con- 
gressmen, against the tone and con- 
tent of his televised confession to 
the nation only days before. Far 
from putting the matter to rest, Clin- 
ton's national address appeared to 
have aggravated matters. 

There was even talk of him being 
subpoenaed to appear before the 
grand jury again. When the White 
House Informed television networks 
that he was about to make a speech, 
at least one correspondent asked 
them if he was about to resign. 
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Elsewhere, just as the press pack 
were waiting outside the federal 
courthouse for Lewinsky to come out 
their beepers went off with news of 
an imminent announcement Within 
minutes they knew that their front- 
page sLory was no longer secure. 

The run-up to the decision to 
bomb also raises suspicions. The 
day that Clinton met his foreign pol- 
icy advisers to begin planning the 
action was the day he decided lie 
would have to tell the truth about 
his affair. The day he testified and 
then spoke to the nation was the day 
he reviewed the strikes with Samuel 
Berger, his national security ad- 
viser. The day he left for Martha's 
Vineyard, his public credibility in 
tatters and' his family life in crisis, 
was the day he confirmed that the 
plans should be put into action. 

On paper, from the viewpoint of 
Clinton's domestic standing, it all 
seems too good to be true. It is. 
There had been talk of striking back 


EU members strike a rare chord of harmony 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

T HERE is little point in continuing 
to bemoan the pitiful sight of Eu- 
rope trying to live up the Amster- 
dam treaty’s abjective of "a common 
foreign and security policy”. Die 
world and die Europeans are used to 
this habitual disarray by now. So it 
was a mild surprise when most Eu- 
ropean countries came out with a 
more or less grudging approval of 
the United States' robust response 
to die bomb attacks on its embassies 
in Nairobi and Dares Salaam. 

Britain, predictably, gave full sup- 
port to the strikes on alleged terror- 
, ist bases in Sudait and Afghanistan. 
So did Germany's Helmut Kohl. As 
' for Austria, the current holder of 


the European Union's rotating presi- 
dency, its foreign minister, Wolf- 
gang Schtlssel, gave his country’s 
lukewarm endorsement on the 
basis that the Americans had acted 
with sufficient evidence of guilt 

That accounted for the troika — 
the past, current and next presidents 
of die European Council — who 
comprise the nearest Europe gets to 
an executive committee on foreign 
policy. France also backed the US 
action, saying that the bomb attacks 
"should not go without an answer". 

That support is probably rather 
more than President Clinton ex- 
pected from his chief European 
allies. In the past (hey have nil 
refused to allow the US to use their 
air space lo reinforce Israel during 
the 1973 Yom Kippur war. And in 
President Reagan’s anti-terrorist air 
strike against Libya in 1985, only 
Britain gave support. However, as 
European Commission officials 
noted last week in their cautious, 
off-the-record way, the Council had 
already committed itself earlier to 
the international struggle against 
terrorism. And the wealthy Saudi 
exile, Osama bin Laden, had made 
little secret of his determination to 
stop at nothing to remove “the dom- 
ination of Islam's holy places by 
Christians and Jews for the first 
time since the days of the Prophet”. 

Less noticed was last week's move 
by Nnto forces — during exercises in 


Albania — against buildings in 
Tirana said to be used by Islamic fun- 
damentalists from Egypt who were 
supposedly supporting their fellow 
Muslims in Kosovo. Nato apparently 
made it clear to Albania that the price 
of its support is eschewing such 
dangerous fundamentalist allies. 

Europe also reacted in an almost 
coherent fashion to the latest finan- 
cial disasters in Russia. The EU is to 
propose and help implement a 
tough bank restructuring plan, 
along with a new and more powerful 
regulatory authority for the finan- 
cial sector, as its contribution to 
help solve Russia's economic crisis. 
The EU is proposing no new finan- 
cial aid, beyond the modest $260 
million a year spent on the Russian 
nuclear safety programme and the 
Tads aid scheme, most of it di- 
rected to management training and 
economic reform at the micro level. 

Despite weeks of promises to 
maintain the rouble’s parity, and the 
disbursement of ail the $5 billion 
received so far in the latest Inter- 
national Monetary Fund package, 
Moscow devalued last week and also 
announced a unilateral moratorium 
on repaying its foreign debt, which 
amounts to at least a temporary de- 
fault Worse stilt, the initial announce- 
ment said that preference would be 
given to domestic debt-holders over 
foreign ones. Dlls outraged the in- 
ternational banks, which are said to 


at the Saudi millionaire Osama bin 
Laden, who national security circles 
suspect was the chief architect of the 
Kenya and Tanzania embassy bombs 
from the day they went off. The 
timing was determined by intelli- 
gence reports that a group of Bln 
Laden’s allies were supposed to be at 
the camp on Thursday last week. 

Die attacks did indeed proride 
some respite from the legal and po- 
litical onslaught the president had 
faced over the past few weeks, but 
to think that he could have devised 
the attack for ills own ends both 
overstates his involvement in the 
decision-making process and the 
degree to which those who carried 
it out would have been prepared to 
assist him in this regard. 

As commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces the president does 
have the final say in whether strikes 
should go ahead or not. But the de- 
tails about whom to attack, when to 
attack and what to attack is largely 


be most exposed. On advice from 
Western banks, Russia then said it 
would rethink this clause. 

This is the first attempt by the 
EU, Russia's biggest trading partner 
by far, to play a major role in eco- 
nomic diplomacy with Moscow. The 
plan has the backing of Austria, 
Commission officials said last week, 
and reflects the growing frustration 
among European bankers and EU 
officials at the repeated failure of 
the Russian government to deliver 
the reforms it has promised. 

"Russia is not a protectorate. It is 
a sovereign government, and we 
can only do as much as the Russians 
themselves are prepared to do,” one 
EU official said. “But there has been 
a lot of aid, a lot of credits, and un- 
less the Russians get serious about 
reform, donor fatigue is setting in." 

Diere have been sharp 
exchanges in Brussels, reflecting 
similar debates in the Clinton admin- 
istration, between financial officials 
who want to make any more aid con- 
tingent on reform, and defence and 
foreign policy-inakers who insist 
that any aid is cheaper than the 
implications of a total collapse in a 
country with more than 10,000 nu- 
clear warheads. So far, the defence 
and foreign policy arguments have 
prevailed, but the outrage of US and 
European banks at the devaluation 
and debt default that penalises them 
more than Russian bond-holders 
may tip the balance. 

"We will supjiort all the efforts of 
the Russian government to put into 


Palestinian ‘taxmen’ put 
emphasis on extortion 


left to professionals in the field. 
Moreover the president is not well 
regarded by the military or the CLY 
This is the man who opposed the 
Vietnam war, dodged the draft and 
was at loggerheads with the Penia- 
gon over gays in the military from 
his first weeks In tile White House. 

He is also accused of using FBI fil« 
to discredit key figures in the admin- 
istration of George Bush, a former 
CIA boss. What interest would they 
have in putting their credibility on 
the line to save his political bacon? 

As he took his seat in the Oval oi- 
fice — site of many of his dalliances 
with Lewinsky — to explain the mili- 
tary action to the nation, he was the 
beneficiary of serendipity, not cyni- 
cism. Here was the Comeback Kid, ; 
in an apparently desperate situation , 
brought about by his own reckless- : ■ 
ness, about to revive hi9 fortunes by , 
playing the statesman on the tow 
national stage. This wasn't Wag The 
Dog, it was Groundhog Day. 


effect the IMF plan for economic 1 , 
reform, and we expect the Russian ■ 
government and Duma to put these 
reforms into force,” the Comnufr 
sion’s president, Jacques Santer, saw. 

EU member states channel toe 
bulk of Europe's aid fo 
through the European Bank w 
Reconstruction and Developing 
the World Bank and the IMF. Blit tw 
latest $22 billion IMF rescue pat* = 
age was pushed through at theinsi , 
tence of the US, with FYantlb aw 

■ Germany reluctant to ^nhnw • 
offering Russia repeated guaranfej ; 
that remove much of Moscro* 
incentive to impose the re “ >nn3 ^ 
West wants to see. Besides impj^ 

1 tax collection and better budget 
dpllne, this also means forcing somf 
big financial houses into bankrup 
and cleaning out the Maftya- 

“Ail this depends on the 
coining forward with . 

quests for us to help, ah „ a 
being prepared to play Hwf SL 
; senior EU official who Is drafting 
' the package told the Guardian* ■ ■ 

In sum, the EuropeanStof ^ 

Russia is heading f°i\a ^ 

ter, both financially and gW 

■ while show! hg little s iK n ^ ^ 

' readiness to take the tough g 

the IMF has Prescribed. 

. Russian government bites tn 

■ bullet, ati the Europeans 
• from now on Is advice 

. support They are no looser ■ 

to throw goo d nibney alter ( 

Finance, page 1 * 


Julian Boiger 

I BRAHIM Hussein al-Shawahin 
finds it bard to talk about tax, 
partly because it is a traumatic sub- 
ject, but mainly, he says, because 
his front teeth have been smashed 
by self-appointed taxmen in the 
Palestinian police. 

Mr Shawahin is a building con- 
tractor who did a lot of work with 
Israeli companies. like many busi- 
nessmen In the West Bank town of 
Hebron, he was known as a canny 
operator. But in late 1996 the tax 
authorities began to pursue him for 
unpaid VAT equivalent to $3,000. 

Mr Shawahin says he was un- 
aware of the outstanding bill, and 
was taken by surprise when Pales- 
tinian security men arrested him in 
December that year. He was taken 
to Jericho and jailed without 
charges. After a few months he 
went before the district prosecutor, 
Ibrahim Amer, who gave him a 
choice: pay 250,000 shekels (around 
$ 86 , 000 ) or spend 10 years hi jail. 

1 told him I didn't owe that kind 
of money, that it was an obscene 
amount," Mr Shawahin says. But he 
was powerless. After 11 months, his 
family scraped the money together 
to buy his freedom. 

His case is one of 36 documented 
in a report published last week by 
| the Palestinian Human Rights Moni- 
toring Group (PHRMG), which 
i accuses members of the Palestinian 
l»bce. in connivance with Mr Amer, 
' *f extorting money through wroug- 
ht imprisonment and torture under 
- e pretext of collecting taxes. 

The report also accuses two of 
I Arafat's paramilitary forces 

I Preventive Security Service 

j and General Intelligence (GO 

— of taking lead roles in the 

extortion. 

The PNA [Palestinian National 
Authority] ignores laws and princi- 
ple In collecting taxes," the report 
! "Ibrahim Amer for example 



^vahin: tortured until he paid 
r 30,000 shekels in ‘tax’ 


does not arrest suspected individu- 
als on the background of memos or 
complaints from the concerned tax 
department. Many of the detainees 
are held for over a year and a half 
without charges, without arrest or- 
ders and without being presented 
before a court of law. The same 
applies to the GI and the PSS who, 
together with Amer, behave as tax 
collectors, judges and the law." 

Of the 36 detainees who testified 
to the PHRMG, 35 said they had 
been tortured. This month an Insur- 
ance broker, Walid al-Qawasmeh. 
was beaten to death, allegedly (he 
victim of an overzealous attempt at 
extortion. 

Mr Shawahin escaped a beating 
during his first 11 months in jail, but 
word clearly got around that he was 
an easy target. He was arrested 
again by the PSS in Hebron in Feb- 
ruary this year and tortured until he 
handed over 30,000 shekels. 

"The finger in my left hand was 
broken . . . This caused me severe 
pain during the interrogation, and 
the interrogator refused to send me 
to a doctor for treatment. My front 
teeth were also broken, as well as 
two molars, from all the beating and 
slapping on my face," Mr Shawahin 
said. "I was exposed to shabeh |n 
technique involving shackling a 
prisoner in an excruciating posi- 
liunl continuously in the corridor 
and was prevented from sleeping for 
36 hours straight" 

When Mr Shawahin went to the 
Hebron tax authority after his ordeal, 
he was told his original tax estimate 
had been inflated. He owed only 
8,500 shekels. There was no record 
of the 260,000 shekels he had handed 
over, He showed the taxmen a hand- 
written chit Mr Amer had given him, 
but was told it had no legal value. 

According to the PHRMG report, 
Mr Amer, the PSS and GI have 
"collected" an estimated 8 million 
shekels in the past two years which 
has yet to find its way into the Pales- 
tinian treasury. 

Bassem Eid, the PHRMG direc- 
tor, said the finance ministry had 
launched an inquiry into what had 
happened to the money. 

Mr Amer was unavailable for 
comment. Mai' wan Kanafoni, a 
Palestinian parliamentarian and one 
of Mr Arafat's media advisers, said a 
committee had been formed to look 
into the matter. "We are investigat- 
ing it in a very responsible way. If 
this issue is used by the security 
forces to violate the rights of the 
Palestinian people, we wUl find out," 
Mr Kanafoni said. 

There has been a plethora of 
commissions of inquiry in the Pales- 
tinian Authority areas recently, but 
to little effect. 



Nigerian prostitutes tout for business at a country lay-by in central Italy photograph, katz pictures 

Anti-vice drive arouses passions 


John Hooper in Rome 

I T HAS been dubbed “the summer 
of clean pavements": from Genoa 
to Trieste nnd from Rome lo 
Milan, local authorities are ponder- 
ing or have imposed a clampdown 
oil streetwalkers and their clients. 

Politically, economically and so- 
cially the issue i* dynamite. It lias 
already become the subject of a pas- 
sionate national debate. 

Hookers and pimps have bec-n 
pouring into Italy in recent years — 
drawn by a seemingly prodigious 
appetite for commercial sex among 
Italian males. A police study re- 
leased last week concluded that 
there were 25.DD0 foreign prosti- 
tutes in the country, 59 per cent of 
them Nigerians. On average they 
had 30 clients a week. 

If the police estimates are accurate 
It means that around one in 25 of all 
Italians between the ages of 18 and 
65 has some form of contact with a 
prostitute every seven days. The 
visible evidence does nothing to 
contradict this. 

Not only are there inner-city 
areas dense with prostitution, but it 
lias become almost Impossible to 
take a drive in the countryside with- 
out passing a lay-by inhabited by 
statuesque young African women 
dressed In little more than lingerie. 
They cut especially incongruous fig- 
ures in areas such as Tuscany and 
Umbria, where their “pitches" are 
set up in landscapes straight from 
the background to a Renaissance 
Madonna and child. 

The council in Rimini, bent on 
cleaning up the Adriatic resort's 
seedy Image, was the first to act this 
month. The mayor, Giuseppe Chlo 
chl, said one favourite gathering 
place was drawing up to 220 trans- 


Pakistan’s rich ponder economic crisis 
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stands on another threshold; 
tills time of economic disaster. 

The rupee has fallen by 15 per 
cent against the dollar, and with 
only $500 million In foreign cur- 
rency reserves and $600 million 
due to be repaid next month 
on its $30 billion foreign debt, 
there are fears that Pakistan Is : 
on the verge of defaulting. 

The gloom and uncertainly, 
especially for the majority of the i 
140 million Pakistanis who live ■ 
in poverty, has even reached Mr ( 
Aghazadeh's classic car club. 

“Now .we are starting to feel I 


guilty. There was a time it didn’t 
bother us,” he admits. “But now 
even the have-nots don't have 
anything any more." 

The West punished India and 
Pakistan with sanctions for their 
nuclear tests in May, causing 
financial hardship. But Pakistan 
is economically the weaker^ and 
its grip on democratic politics — 
it returned to civil rule just a . 
decade ago - 7 - Is tenuous. . 

Last month Washington grew 
so alarmed at the prospect of 
economic collapse that ft al- 
lowed the sale of US wheat to • 


sexual and transvestite prostitutes 
at a time. 

Fines on street-walkers and/or 
kerb-crawlers have since been intro- 
duced in Padua, Verona, Vicenza, 
Milan and Trieste. Police anti- 
prostitutinn patrols have been estab- 
lished in Florence, while in nearby 
Prato die authorities ordered n mass 
impounding uf hookers' cars. New 
measures are on their way in 
Bologna and under consideration in 
Rome and Genoa. 

Die drive against vice slices 
through party differences. Mr Chi''- 
chi heads a centre-left administra- 
tion. The clampdown In Milan was 
ordered by the deputy mayor from 
the formerly neo-lascist National 
Alliance. 

Some local authorities have 
claimed they were motivated by no 
more than a desire to stop the traf- 
fic congestion prompted by kerb- 
crawling "johns”. In most cases the 
fines have been imposed under by- 
laws against careless driving. 

But councillors have also been re- 
sponding to growing disquiet about 
an issue with implications for public 
health, law and order, and social 
morality. According to the police 
survey 12 per cent of Italy's prosti- 
tutes are HIV-positive, yet 43 per 
cent of their sexual contacts are 
without condoms. Li via Turco, a 
minister in Romano Prodi’s centre- 
left cabinet, noted last week that it 
was customary for clients to offer 
double for unprotected sex. It was, 
she said, a particularly repellent 
practice in view of evidence that 
, most of Italy’s hookers were not sex 
| workers, but sex slaves. 

'Today, the market for prostitu- 
tion is 80 per cent — I repeat, 80 per 
cent — composed of girls forced to 
I take to the streets, 1 ’ she said. 


restock Pakistani granaries. 

Saudi Arabia and. Kuwait 
stepped In with emergency funds. 

But for Irfan Puri, scion of the 
family firm which enjoys a vir- 
tual monopoly on Pakistan's fuel 
oil Imports, it is business as 
usual. "If we definition ourfor- 
eign debt, It has nothing to do 
with the blasts," he argues. ‘The 
sanctions just made our situa- 
tion nakedly visible. This is whatj 
we are worth. The economic sit- > 
uation In Pakistan todayls due 
to corruption.” ' 

Economists and businessmen 
argue that Pakistan's elected 
leaders hove failed to overhaul a | 
system so bedevilled by corrup- ' 


Last week brought the latest in a 
string of horror stories — two 
Poll si i girls, lured to Italy by their 
cousins with the promise of a holi- 
day, were then imprisoned by them, 
beaten, raped and threatened with a 
gun lo tiie temple before being 
taken lo the streets against their 
will. Several Albanian “prostitutes" 
have turned out to he the victims of 
abductions in their own country. 

The law dealing with prostitution 
tolerantly — or, say critics, hypocrit- 
ically — consigns it to a limbo be- 
tween legality mid illegality. It dates 
fn.iiii IU58. 

Initiating a lively exchange, the 
deputy mayor of Milan, Riccardo 13c 
Coralo, argued: “Since then, many 
things have changed. Prostitution is 
a vehicle for much more serious 
criminal activities. Behind a street- 
walker con lurk drug-trafficking, 
gaming, racketeering, theft and 
even kidnapping." 

Yet in a society with an excess of 
laws, few of which are respected, 
the Idea of sanctioning prostitution 
has aroused deep misgivings. Last 
week, at a nightclub in Rome, a gay 
rights group staged a mass “tart 
party” to gather funds to pay prosti- 
tutes' fines and signatures for a peti- 
tion challenging the restrictions. 

Commentators and politicians 
also criticise the restrictions, 
though most acknowledge the need 
for a change, in the law and some 
argue for the creation of stste- 
regulated brothels. Others question 
the effectiveness of any measure 
intended to curtail die “oldest pro- 
fession”. 

. “If not even the fear of Aids lias 
managed to put the brakes on it,” 
observed one columnist, “it is 
doubtful that mere policing will 
yield better results." 


tion that half its transactions are 
attributed to a parallel black 
economyj remaining content to 
let it lurch from .crisis to crisis. 

Nu 2 hat Ahmad, director of the 
Applied Economics Research . 
Centre at Karachi university, 
says chronic political Instability 
has discouraged long-term eco- 
nomic planning. Three elected 
governments have been sacked 
In the past 10 years, after accu- 
sations of corruption and: 
financial incompetence. ,. 

■■ Uke many Pakistanis, she be- 
lieves history, will repeat itself: 
Mr Sharif will be forced from of- 
fice, especially if the rising cost 
of living leads to social unrest. 




Butcher censured over 
food poisoning outbreak 

B RITAIN’S most serious outbreak I Dome's 14 exhibition zones 1: 
of food poisoning, which killed Uam I vane, manafrimr rlh-prtnr 


'«■ * 


Oof food poisoning, which killed 
21 people and affected hundreds 
more, may have been made worse 
by the dishonesty of (he bulcher 
involved and the incompetence of 

I environmental health officers. 

These were among the conclu- 
sions of n fatal accident inquiry by 
Sheri f f-Pri nci| >ai Graham Cox- He 
found that John Bair, a butcher at 
Wish a w, Lanarkshire, concealed the 
full extent of his business from 
council officials, and thought that i 
six lives might have been saved If 
Mr Barr had been more honest 
about his selling of cold meats. 

The outbreak of E.coli 0157 
began in November 1996, when in- 
fected stew wa9 served at a church 
lunch for pensioners. It continued 
for some months and prompted a 
programme of improved hygiene 
from farmyard to food outlets after a 
separate investigation into E.coli 
poisoning by Hugh Pennington, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

The sheriff criticised training and 
supervision at Mr Barr’s business; 
its failure to use proper temperature 
probes when cooking raw meat; the 
absence of cleaning schedules to re- 
duce the risk of contamination; ami 
the failure to separate processes, 
knives and equipment for raw and 
cooked meal. 

Mr Barr, he said, had “paid only 
Up service" to officials. He had 
deceived them about his supplies lo 
other shops and wholesalers before 
ihe outbreak and had therefore 
been exempted from registration as 
a supplier of cooked meat. But 
officials had also been slow to 
obtain information, and took five 
days to establish the connection 
between the church lunch and Mr 
Barr’s business. 

The Government may now be 
asked to consider banning the com- 
mercial cooking of meals unless it 
takes place on premises separate 
from butchers' shops. 


T HE FORTH Rail Bridge, the 
Lake District, Kew Gardens and 
the New Forest took their places on 
a list of British glories which the 
Government wants to see recog- 
nised as "wonders of die world", 
alongside the Taj Mahal and the 
Great Wall of China. 

They are among 32 sites across 
the country proposed by the Cul- 
ture Secretary, Chris Smith, for in- 
clusion in the Unesco list of World 
Heritage Sites. Others include Liv- 
erpool's waterfront, the London- 
Bristol railway, Cornish tin mines, 
the Wash, and the east Devon and 
Dorset coastline. 

Britain already has 17 World 
Heritage 9ltes, Including Stone- 
henge and Fountains Abbey. The 
listing of the Forth Bridge, an 1890 
structure which now needs £40 mil- 
lion for maintenance, Is a distinct 
possibility, though some of the 
other proposals were considered to 
be, at best, optimistic. 


T HE Spirit Zone of London’s con- 
troversial Millennium Dome, 
Milch was to be dedicated to reli- 
gion, will have to be scrapped if no 
sponsor for It can be found. A total 
of £100 million has so far been 
raised 1 hi ■ sponsorship for the 


Dome's 14 exhibition zones but 
Uam [Cane, managing director of 
die New Millennium Experience 
Company, said die Spirit zone was 
causing most problems. 

The Dome's many cridcs were 
not surprised, having long argued 
that n glorified trade fair would be 
no place to celebrate 2,000 years of 
Christianity. And the other religions 
expected to participate — including 
Muslims, Sikhs, Jews and Hindus 
— have no particular reason to cele- 
brate the year 2000. Mr Kane said 
he had not given up hope — “1 say a 
prayer every night" — of raising the 
necessary £12 million for the Spirit 
zone. 

Meanwhile the Millennium Com- 
mission has awarded grants of 
between £5 million and £50 million 
to 27 other projects — ranging from 
a National Space Centre in Leices- 
tershire to an environmental Earth 
Centre on 27 acres of reclaimed slag 
heaps near Doncaster. All are said 
to be on time and within budget. 


M PS criticised (lie Govern- 
ment's failure to act fast 
enough lo combat die threat that 
(he "millennium bug" will cause 
computer breakdowns across the 
public service in 2000. Tie Com- 
mons Public Accounts Committee 
was particularly critical of the 
record of the health service and its 
agencies responsible for ensuring 
its technology functions properly 
and does not put iiatients at risk. 

The Deputy' Prime Minister. John 
Prescott, said that £400 million had 
been spent on getting the problem 
under control in key public services, 
but Conservative and Liberal De- 
mocrats did not share Mr Prescott’s 
optimism, demanding more from 
him than “Vague commitments”. 


T HE UNEMPLOYED will be put 
to work as classroom assistants 
to help hard-pressed teachers pre- 
pare lessons and give more individ- 
ual attention to pupils under a 
scheme dreamed up by a junior 
Welsh Office minister, Peter Hain. 

The assistants will be recruited 
as part of the New Deal programme 
for helping jobless back into work. 
But they will not be foisted on to 
schools, and their suitability will be 
carefully checked before they are 
appointed. 

Tie reactions of teachers’ unions 
ranged from scepticism to outright 
hostility. 




SO, IF | WORK HARP WKF 
YOO.I'U. END HP BACK HERE? 
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Lockerbie deal lures Libyans 
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Leeds comprehensive Btudent Lizzie Wharton, who now has Beven As at A level photograph samah ?. 

Tears and cheers at A level results 


Guardian Reporters 

I T WAS down lo Ihe local pub on 
Thursday last week for the un- 
doubted Brainbox of Britain, fol- 
lowed by a Chinese meal with her 
family to celebrate an incredible 
seven A levels, all grade A 
Lizzie Wharton, 18-year-old star 
of a Leeds comprehensive, was also 
basking in her mother Jean's heart- 
felt comment: “What we're happiest 
nbout is that Uzzie is a normal, 
socialising type of person — she 
isn't (lie least bit odd.” 

Her envelope brought As in 
French, German, further maths, 
physics and general studies, to add 
to maximum grades in malhs-and- 
mechanics and malhs-and-statistics 
taken early at Allerton Grange high 
school. Lizzie, whose parents are 
both teachers, is heading for St 
Hugh's College. Oxford. 

Six other pupils emerged as some 
of Britain's highest-flyers, with six A 
grades each: Lisa Hall of Col- 
chester; Kathryn Huish of Heswall 


on Merseyside; Elaine Macdonald 
of Nallsea in Somerset; Paul Deni of 
Harrogate; Martin Griffiths of 
Huddersfield: and Matthew Lloyd of 
Oxford. 

There was a sigh at Bradford 
Grammar School where students 
were taught the wrong English Lit- 
erature text. All passed their exams. 

But not all students were popping 
champagne. For some at County 
Upper School in Bury St Edmunds, 
Suffolk, there were tears. 

"I’m absolutely shattered. I never 
thought something like this would 
happen," said Oliver Gospel, who 
needed an A and two Bs to study 
medicine at Liverpool university but 
got three Cs in chemistry, physics 
and niaths and a B in general studies. 

“I had a good cry when I opened 
the envelope ... I can't believe that I 
won’t be going to study medicine, 
particularly as the teachers pre- 
dicted I would gel betier results." 

But all was not lost for Mr Gospel. 
Two hours later he spoke to Liver- 
pool university and was offered a 


place on the clinical engineering anl 
i n al ci in 1 science cut use. 

About two thirds of freshers' ur..- 
versily places available next ms 
were allocated within hours of / 
level results coming out. and th r 
race lo fill the remaining vacant - 
is proceeding at a record rate. 

Examiners said the pass rate In: 
increased by 0.2 per cent to i>7..** [> : 
cent, tile smallest improvement l' ' 
more than a decade. 

Tmiy Higgins, the chief cwot»' 
uf the Universities and Culleg- - 
Admissions Service, said: “All t|- 
indicators point lo a huge inleres' ' 
higher education, and there is c ■ 
evidence to suggest that student 
are being deterred by tuition ties 

He said llie number of students 
withdrawing applications was Io AcI 
Ilian last year. 

Meanwhile a survey by the Insfr 
tute of Management found that 
ployers are sceptical about the vatu' 
uf A levels in the workplace. ™ 
almost half preferring to rety « 
their own tests to select employe* 5 - 


Fertility link 
with fingers 

S IZE does matter, but not where 
you think. Liverpool scientists 
report that they have discovered a 
connection between sperm count, 
finger length and hand symmetry, 
writes Tim Radford. 

The hand is an outward sign of 
inward virility, according to Dr John 
Manning and colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. They measured 
the liands of 60 men and 40 women 
attending a fertility clinic and found 
that men with the least symmetrical 
hands — where one was not the 
mirror Image of the other — were 
also likely to have the lowest sperm 
count Twelve men with asymme- 
tries of up to 4mm between their 
hands produced almost no sperm. 

Men whose ring finger was much 
longer than their index finger 
tended to have the highest levels of 
the sex hormone testosterone. But 
among women, those with longer 
index fingers tended to have the 
higher levels of fertility hormones. 


Cities join European pool to 
buy low-emission vehicles 


Paul Brown 

T WENTY British cities and 
more than 100 In Europe 
have signed n deal to buy electric 
and low-emission vehicles and 
ban traditional cars, buses and 
lorries from at least part of their 
centres. 

The idea is to produce a mass 
market for alternative vehicles fay 
pledging to bulk purchase from 
European manufacturers and at 
the same time clean up the air. 

In London, the boroughs of 
Westminster, Camden and 
Southwark are committed to the 
scheme, and Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Coventry, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Nottingham and 
Oxford have also signed up. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and York 
are expected to join shortly- 
Last week Southwark, which 
already has 94 low-emission 1 
vehicles, the largest fleet of its 


kind of any British local author 
Ity, took delivery of the first 
Citroen electric van in the UK* 
cost £11 ,500 with batteries «■» 
can he charged overnight froot 
any power point 

It was unveiled by the DepM 

Prime Minister, John 
who said: “The idea to to ft®* : 
cities cleaner, greener and Baa* , 
The only way to achieve It I* | 

local authorities to act together , 

to provide a mass market. 

The “alter-europe” scheme 
was launched In Chester In AP*" ( 
to replace city owned buses, 
refuse lorries, vans and cars* ■ 
Eventually a date when part" 
paring centres will only be opf 11 
to cleaner vehicles. • . 

David Solman, Southw®*?, 

vehicles low-emission, f ( 

Improve local air qualify sj 0 
an example to other roadri^ 


Michael White 
and Gerard Seenan 

T HE FOREIGN Secretary’s 
long-awaited plan to break the 
diplomatic impasse over the 
1988 Lockerbie bombing led to cau- 
tious optimism on Monday that the 
two accused Libyans will be tried in 
The Hague next spring, under Scot- 
tish law. 

In a move designed to make it 
bonder for Colonel Muanitnar 
Gsdafy to refuse extradition to a 
temporary Scots jurisdiction on 
Dutch soil, Robin Cook challenged 
the Libyan president and his allies 
in Africa and the Middle East to 
nuke good their repeated accep- 
tance of a trial on neutral territory, 
file new proposals amount to 
the very terms which they thern- 
xtoes have said they would accept. 
Inowurge Libya to respond quickly 
I ad without equivocation.” said Mr 
Cook, whose crucial change-of- 
hfart came seven years after Britain 
and the United States first insisted 
i that Tripoli should hand over the 
ho suspects. 


After months of patient diplo- 
macy. involving the US and Dutch 
governments — but not "directly or 
indirectly” the Libyans — the move 
delighted many of the families of 
the 270 victims, though othera were 
wary. 

Jim Swire, one of the most out- 
spoken campaigners for justice, said 
he was “full of optimism" for a 
verdict, though only after farther 
delnys of perhaps two years. 

In Washington, the US secretary 
ol slate, Madeleine Albright, con- 
ceded that the absence of progress 
in bringing the two suspects to trial 
meant that “the cause of justice was 
not being served”. 

1 The statement offered Libya both 
a carrot and a stick: the prospect of 
an early raising of extensive United 
Nations sanctions, In place since 
1992. if it co-operated, or the threat 
that international support for sanc- 
tions would be redoubled, as Mr 
Cook predicted. 

There was no immediate reaction 
from Libya. But Alistair Duff, the 
suspects’ Scottish solicitor, said the 
fact that three Scottish judges. 


rather than an international panel, 
would try the case, was “not insur- 
mountable". 

Mr Duff said he had received a 
positive response from Ibrahim Leg- 
well. tile suspects’ legal counsel in 
Tripoli. "But there are conditions 
that have to be met," said Mr Duff. 
’Where are the suspects going to be 
| held in custody? Are they going to 
be guaranteed safe passage to, and 
in the event of an acquittal, from the 
trial? We have to be sure they are 
not going to be whisked away for 
trial elsewhere." 

Monday’s statements, accompa- 
nied by an Anglo-Dutch text cover- 
'll? details of the unprecedented 
procedure and a letter to UN secre- 
tary-general, Kofi Annan, claim to 
have given all necessary assurances 
of safe conduct. 

The Scottish Lord Advocate, Lord 
Hardie. suggested that tile full trial 
could start by May, with the two 
prisoners being held in a “special 
facility” staffed by Scottish prison 
officers. It could last up to a year. 

Tie suspects would first have 
been formally extradited to die 


Netherlands. But, as both Mr Cook 
and Lord Hardie made clear, it is 
still far from certain that Libya will 
hand over the two accused men 
Abdel Basel All Moliamed al- 
Megrahi and al-Amin Khalifa 
Fhimah, who have always denied 
any involvement 

After one of the biggest criminal 
investigations in Scottish history, 
the pair, who were nominally work- 
ing for Libyan Arab Airlines, were 
accused of planting the bomb In a 
suitcase on the doomed Boeing 747. 
It blew up In the baggage hold on 
Pan Am Flight 103 on December 21, 
1988, killing all the passengers nnd 
1 1 residents of Lockerbie. 

Mr Cook called it “an act of pre- 
meditated mass murder and of evil 
terrorism”. Asked whether Col 
(iadafy would use last week's US 
missile strikes against Sudan and 
Afghanistan to refuse co-operation, 
the Foreign Secretary said that was 
"a pretty threadbare argumen t'\ 

Mr Cook said: “For years Libya 
has promised that it would accept a 
court without jury, meeting in a 
third country. That way forward is 
now open to them. It is a way for- 
ward that holds out lifting the hard- 
ship of sanctions on the people of 
Libya." 


In Brief 


London sits near bottom Flower power may help clear 
of national murder league the dirt from nuclear age 


tanftavls 

I ONDON has one of the lowest 
■murder rates in the world — 
f 'B below such “well ordered" 
C-s as Geneva and Copenhagen, 
rding to a new international 
'.^e table of homicides published 
■; mt Home Office last week. 

In? research firmly dispels the 

Wantage of London's streets 
with serial killers who stalk 
_ mnocent and strike at the un- 
*7 for no reason. 

'JwRv P ffice researc h says that 
way of sudden death is 
r._? rcrcty to be at the hands of 
^nethe victim knows. Only in 
/If 11 °f murder cases did the 
rjuT a Ppear to be mentally dis- 
fofive ^ Str ^ e without apparent 

greatest danger of being 
Stoles under 12 months, 
sAjj thelr parents * and males 
and 49. and not the 
E£^ h y°“”g women of 

^ *0% of the 711 murders, 


man slaughters and infanticides 
recorded in England and Wales last 
year shows that men were more 
likely to be killed with a sharp 
instrument, such as a knife, while 
women were more likely to die by 
strangling or suffocation. 

Guns were used in only 8 per cent 
of murder cases. Suspects had been 
charged or convicted in all but 
about 9 per cent of killings last year. 

In a league table of 29 European 
and North American cities, London's 
murder rate of only 2.1 per 100,000 
population puts it in the bottom five. 
At the top of the list is Washington 
DC with a murder rate which Is a 
terrifying 33 times that found in Lon- 
don. New York, where "zero toler- 
ance" policing is supposed to have 
dramatically cut the violent crime 
rate, still suffers a murder rate 
which is eight times that of London. 

The murder capital of Europe is 
Moscow with 18 killings per 100,000 
population. Brussels is at the bot- 
tom of the league. Dublin, Rome 
and Athens also have a lower mur- 
der rate than London. 
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Paul Brown 

S CIENTISTS ill radiation suits 
began harvesting dwarf sun- 
flowers. spinach, sugar beet and 
Indian mustard last week next to an 
ageing nuclear reactor in Essex. 

It is part of an experiment to see 
if plants that rapidly absorb radio- 
activity could be used to clear up 
contaminated ground far more 
cheaply and efficiently than tradi- 
tional methods. 

British Nuclear Fuels (BNFL), 
which operates the 25-year-old 
Magnox reactor at Bradwell, be- 
lieves it could save the digging up of 
hundreds of tons of contaminated 
soli and transporting it to Drigg in 
Cumbria for dumping. The idea also 
has potential for other industries to 
clear up toxic chemicals. 

Tie soil In which the plants grew 
is contaminated with caesium 137 
after water leaked from a rusty un- 
derground cooling system Installed 
in the 1970s. It is the same isotope 
which caused problems after the 
Chernobyl accident when it ap- 
peared in sheep from farms in Cum- 
bria and North Wales. Tliey became 
unmarketable after they had eaten 
grass growing in the fall-out zone. 

Bradiyell health physicist Chris 
James said the bulk of the contami- 


nated soil had been removed, and 
the company was investigating 
taking out more when BNFL’s 
Berkeley laboratories asked if the 
site could be used as a test bed for a 
potentially far cheaper method. 

The plants harvested last week 
will he taken to the laboratories in 
Gloucestershire where they will be 
tested to see which variety is most 
successful in collecting radioactiv- 
ity. Soil tests will also be taken at 
Bradwell to see by how much the 
caesium 137 level has gone down. 

Nets have been used to keep 
birds and insects away, and anti- 
rabbit fencing was put round the 
test garden. 

The plants were all cut before 
they seeded to avoid returning 
radioactivity to the ground. 

Robin Thornton, a BNFL 
spokesman, said: The idea has 
tremendous potential because we 
have to close down our old nuclear 
stations, and our aim is to return 
them to greenfield sites. Obviously 
there will be contaminated soil, but 
It would be tremendously expensive 
and difficult to transport it all away 
to Cumbria. It Is eafly days yet, but 
if we could find the right plants and 
best methods it would apply to dif- 
ferent types of toxic materials and 
other contaminated sites." 


Guards deny Fayed claims 
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I Diana, Princess of Waled; re- 
jected claims this week by 
Mohamed A1 Fayed that they 
were to blame for the crash that 
killed her and his son Dodi, 
writes Sardh Hall. 

Trevor Rees-Jones, the oqly 
survivor of the accident, said he 
had done all he could to protect 
the couple, who died when theii 1 
car crashed in a Paris underpass 
on August 3 1 last year. 

Keg Wingfield, who was driving 
a decoy car at the time, said he 
was furious and saddened th«t 
Mr Payed made the ‘‘outrageous 
and groundless suggestion”. 


i The two men —-who stopped 
working for the owner of Harrods ' 
earlier this year — were respond- 
ing to hla allegation mndeln the 
American Issue of Time maga- 
zine that they had “caused the 
devastation and the accident 
through their incompetence and 
unprofessional practices**: 

He said: ‘They had the rules 
and they moved awhy from the 
rules. Thqy let me down.’’ 

David Crawford, a solicitor for 
Mr ReesJohea, said his client 
was “disappointed but not 
surprised” by the allegations. 
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B BC Radio 4 has suffered a 
10 per cent drop in the num- 
ber of listeners during the past 
month. The fall follows a radical 
overhaul in the spring. 

R etired ciuef Supt David 

Duckenfield and former 
Supt Bernard Murray, the offi- 
cers in charge of policing at the 
Hillsborough FA Cup semi-final 
in April 1989 which saw 90 
Liverpool fans crushed to death, 
are to face a private prosecution 
In October for alleged neglect of 
public duty and unlawful kilting. 

A n OVERWHELMING minor- 
ity of voters wants the 
Government to press ahead with 
its pre-election pledge to legis- 
late to give a right to roam over 
open moorland and mountain- 
side. according to an NOP poll 
conducted for the Ramblers* 
Association. 

R ICHARD JONES, who ad- 
mitted stealing £60,000 
from the evangelistic Morris 
Cerullo foundation, whs Jailed 
for IB months at St Aihnn*s 
crown court. 


T RAFALGAR Square, in the 
heart of London, is to he 
given a £50 million facelift, in- 
cluding new pavements, trees 
and traffic-calming measures, 
such as banning vehicles from 
the north side of the square, 

M OORFIELDS eye hospital 
In London hopes to restore 
the sight of a Kenyan teenager, 
Stanley Matuma, injured In the 
bombing of the United States 
embassy In Nairobi. 

F OUR disabled passengers on 
a week-long trip drowned 
when their canal boat snagged 
on part of a lock on the Leeds- 
Lfverpool waterway at Gargrave 
and sank within minutes. 

P ETER DIMOND, aged 57, a 
pilot who helped the busi- 
nessman Asil Nadir escape 
British justice, was jailed for two 
years after his conviction at the 
Old Bailey. 

T HREE boarding school 
teachers convicted of sexu- 
alty abusing boys in their care 
were sentenced to a total of more 
than 35 years’ jail. Nicholas 
Douglass, the prime mover in 
the child abuse ring Involving 
.18 boys over an eight-year pe- 
riod, was jailed for 10 years. 

P OLICE are investigating the 
deaths of 20 patients of GP ' : 

Harold Shipman, following die ' 

exhumation of the body of Kath- 
leen Grundy, aged 81 . 

1 ^ — 

T wo of the four Spice Girls — 1 
Melanie BroWn and Victoria 
Adams —are pregnant. Ms 
Adams will mafry her boyfriend, 
footballer David Beckham, next 
year. Ms Brown also plana to 

marry her boyfriend, dancer 

Jimmy Gulzar. 
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Home Office aims 
to root out racism 



Alan Ttavla 

T HE Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, is to set ethnic 
recruitment targets and ap- 
point harassment contact officers 
after a stud/ revealed racism deeply 
entrenched in the Home Office. 

Ministers have ordered the 
adoption of a 12-monlIi race equality 
action plan for the very government 
department that is supposed to com- 
bat racism, after being shocked by 
(he results of research this year into 
altitudes of the 10,700 Home Office 
slaff. 

Home Office managers, includ- 
ing some from the immigration ser- 
vice, said in focus groups: "If you're 
a racist It is a bloody good job": 
“Nigerians are the worst thieves in 
the world. If a Nigerian said: 'Nice 
day' I'd go outside and check". The 
managers are also accused of en- 
gaging in bullying, racist banter and 
victimisation of black staff. 

Ministers have told Home Office 
top management to undergo racial 
awareness and equal opportunities 
training. An equal opportunities 
complaints scheme is to be intro- 
duced and a racial harassment con- 
tact officer scheme brought in. 

The resenrch, undertaken by the 
MaST Consultancy Service for the 
Home Office personnel policy unit 
in March, concludes that the Home 
Office needs to demonstrate a "top- 
level commitment to racial equal- 
ity". It reports immense scepticism 
among block staff interviewed that 
anything would be done about the 
results of the research. Managers 
have by default licensed a climate in 
which “inappropriate behaviour 
flourishes”, the report adds. 

Ethnic staff in the Home Office 
said that although the department 
had been officially committed to 
racial equality policies for more 
than a decade, the policy had yet to 
be translated into practice in any 
consistent fashion. 

“Decisions concerning promo- 
lion, career moves, recruitment and 


appraisal are perceived to be 
'clouded by prejudice'. There is a 
strong perception (hat selection is 
based on tokenism, nepotism, pat- 
ronage. the ‘old boys network' and 
the Home Office version of ‘who is 
seen to fit in'," says the internal re- 
port. Black staff complained there 
were no black civil servants in the 
higher grades. 

Some staff said managers only 
paid lip service to equal opportuni- 
ties because ministers required it, 
and some managers were hostile 
when problems were raised. 

The immigration service is sin- 
gled out for particular criticism, but 
parts of the Home Office that have 
day-to-day contact with the public 
were also identified as areas of dis- 
crimination. 

The Home Office permanent sec- 
retary, David Oniand, said that the 
report "disclosed unacceptable be- 
haviour by some employees to- 
wards ethnic minority colleagues". 
The findings show “our practice 
needs to improve considerably”. 

In a separate Home Office sur- 
vey, black people feature dispropor- 
tionately in arrest figures, which 
also suggests police may be more 
inclined to see black people’s 
behaviour as suspicious. 

More than half of aU people 
ur rested are unemployed and a 
similar percentage admit their guilt, 
according to the figures published 
last week. Around 15 per cent of 
those arrested are under 17 and 
nearly two-thirds have criminal 
convictions. 

*nie survey found that members 
of ethnic minority groups who were 
arrested were less likely to confess, 
be cautioned or receive bail after a 
charge than white people. 

Of those arrested in the sample of 
more than 4,000 in 10 police stations 
in England and Wales, 78 per cent 
were white, 13 per cent black and 
6 per cent Asian. No further action 
was taken against 31 per cent of 
Asians, 35 per cent of black people 
and 21 percent of white people. 
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Blair prepares anti-terrorist package 


Borcherds (left) and Gowers: ‘It is remarkable for one country, let alone one institution, to win two medals' j 

Double first for Cambridge i 


John Carvel 

T WO professors from Cam- 
bridge university were last 
week struggling to explain 
to a wider world the mysteries 
of moonshine conjecture and 
Banach spaces which won them 
Fields Medals — mathematics’ 
equivalent of the Nobel Prize. 

Richard Borcherds and Tim 
Gowers were awarded two of the 
four medals at the International 
Congress of Mathematicians in 
Berlin. Only four British mathe- 
maticians have been honoured 
Bince the awards were estab- 
lished in 1936. 

The medals, which are 
awarded every four yeara, are 
regarded as the highest inter- 
national honour for mathe- 
maticians under 40 from all 
branches of the discipline. 

“With such intense competi- 
tion, It is remarkable for one 
country, let alone one institution 
to win two medals,” said Prof 
John Coates, one of the judges. 


The Cambridge professors did 
their undergraduate degrees and 
graduate training at Trinity 
College, but now work in differ- 
ent branches of the university's 
pure maths department. 

Prof Borcherds, aged 38, was 
commended for “initiating a 
whole new field in the study of 
algehra, called vertex algebra". 
From his hotel room in Berlin 
last week, he explained that this 
had allowed him “to prove the 
moonshine conjectures about 
the monster simple group”. 

Most people could imagine a 
cube rotating in three-dimen- 
sional space and could work out 
that It had 24 different waya of 
rotating. Prof Borchard said he 
worked on the rotations of a 
theoretical snowflake in 
196, 883-dimensional space. 
‘The total rotations are about 
equal to the number of atoms 
making up the Earth," he said. 

Prof Borcherds said he was 
lucky to win an award that could 
have gone to 10 or 20 other 


leading mathematicians. "Some 
people who get a prize like this 
promptly stop doing anything. 

I’ll have to make an effort to see 
tliut doesn't happen to me." 

Professor Gowers, aged 34, 
was honoured for “spectacular 
applications of new combinaior- 
in) methods to solve problems in 
Banach spaces and probabilistic 
number theory". 

Banach spaces — invented by 
the Polish mathematician Stefan 
Banach in the 1920s — area 
series of stubborn puzzles, most 
of which have been solved 
during the past 60 years. 

Cambridge university said 
Prof Gowers had solved the 
seemingly intractable hyper- 
plane problem and the homo- 
geneous spaces problem. He 

caught the eye of the Fields 1 

Medal Judges with a new proof 0 * i 
n theorem by Endre Szemeredii | 
a Hungarian mathematician, t™ j 
n sufficiently dense set of into' 
gers must contain arithmetic j 
progressions of all lengths. 
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T ONY BIAIR this week an- 
nounced counter-terrorism 
measures to match last week’s 
crackdown by the Irish government. 

Senior ministers agreed to seek a 
two-day recall of Parliament next 
seek to underline their determina- 
tion to match the Dublin govern- 
ment's commitment to root out the 
rump of militant Irish republicanism 
in the wake of the Omagh bombing. 
Though Whitehall believes that 
Dublin is, for the most part, “catch- 
ing up" with Britain's anti-terrorist 
legislation, the Government plans to 
borrow the Irish practice of convict- 
ing suspects of belonging to a 
banned organisation solely on the 
word of a senior police officer. 

Most of the measures the Irish 
ittrcrnment said it would introduce 
last week are already enshrined in 
I Britain's Prevention of Terrorism 
| Act and the 1996 FTA (Additional 
' ' Powers Act), which gives the police 
• ride-ranging powers to arrest, de- 
tain, question, stop and search. 

I The power to imprison suspects 
] for being members of a proscribed 
terrorist organisation on the sworn 
evidence of a single senior police 


officer will not need a change in 
primary legislation. Downing Street 
suggested. The Northern Ireland 
Office confirmed that the Real IRA, 
a republican splinter group, was 
already such a proscribed 
organisation. 

The attack in Omagh and those 
on the US embassies In Kenya and 
Tanzani are likely to speed up 
proposals for new, permanent anti- 
terrorist legislation originally de- 
signed primarily to combat 
members of international terrorist 
groups based in Britain. 

Last weekend, a week after the 
Omagh bomb, the Irish National 
Liberation Army announced It was 
ending its 23-year campaign of 
violence. 

It was responsible for about 100 
killings, including many of its mem- 
bers murdered in internal feuding. 
In 1979 tile INLA assassinated Airey 
Neave. the shadow Northern Ire- 
land secretary, at Westminster, and 
just after Christmas last year shot 
dead the Loyalist Volunteer Force 
leader, Billy Wright, In Belfast’s 
Maze prison. 

Mr Blair, who was due to visit 
Belfast this week, said that he 
imped the 28 deaths at Omagh 


Anger as Real IRA confesses 


Prescott seeks scalp for failed rail privatisation I Light shone on Nazi gold 



Keith Harper 

T HE Government may sack the 
rail regulator, John Swift, using 
him as the sacrificial lamb for a 
high-profile industry which is con- 
tinuing to underperform anti whose 
public image is perceived to have 
worsened since privatisation. 

Government sources this week 
confirmed that ministers are still 
considering whether to renew Mr 
Swift’s five-year contract due to ex- 
pire in November. The final deci- 
sion rests with the Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Prescott, to whom 
Mr Swift is answerable. 

Mr Swift, a 57-year-old competi- 
tion lawyer appointed by the Con- 
servatives, has confirmed that he is 
still waiting for a derision. Mr 
Prescott, who is tender growing 
pressure to make an example of the 
railways, could enjoy n short politi- 
cal coup by getting rid of Mr Swift. 

Mr Prescott would like to plough 
ahead with new legislation to con- 
trol the industry more effectively 
and to launch his strategic rail 
authority to provide the vision and 
planning.. it. badly n^edq. He also 
wants to give passengers a better 


deal and an improved service — 
which official statistics show they 
are not getting. But Mr Prescott has 
so far failed to secure a positive 
assurance from the Prime Minister 
thRt a railways bill will be intro- 
duced in the new parliamentary 
session, beginning in October. 

Mr Swift has not eqjoyed a com- 
fortable relationship with Mr 
Prescott. He has the authority to be 
much tougher with Railtrack, the 
private monopoly responsible for 
track and signalling which has 
quickly become one of the City’s top 
performers. But he has been criti- 
cised for not insisting that Railtrack 
spends more on investment .while 
its profits, have risen consistently. 

Ralltrack’s chairman, Sir Robert 
Horton, has batted away Mr Swift’s 
threats of action by saying that It 
takes lime to adjust from a 
nationalised industry into one free 
of public sector constraints. 

Mr Swift has tried to endear him- 
self to Mr Prescott by fining the 25 
train operating companies for run- 
ning an inferior telephone timetable 
service, but on other Issues he has 
stepped back from using his already 
considerable powers. 


Meanwhile Jolin O’Brien, the rail 
franchise director, whose job will 
disappear when the strategic rail 
authority Is set up, has suddenly 
adopted a tougher public role under 
instructions from Mr Prescott. 

Mr O’Brien, who is supposed to 
ensure that the train companies pro- 
vide the public with the best possi- 
ble deal, last week ordered CWItern 
Railways to pay back £2.5 million for 
defaulting on its services. 

Other companies whose trains 
are regularly cancelled or severely 
delayed can expect similar ultima- 
tums in the next few weeks. 

Last week an Office of Passenger 
Rail Franchising survey showed 
growing consumer dissatisfaction 
with tailing standards of service on 
the privatised rail network, and 
brought a furious reaction from Mr 
Prescott, who had increased Mr 
O'Brien’s powers after last year’s 
South West Trains dgb&cle. SWT, 
owned by Stagecoach, had can- 
celled hundreds of trains. 

Ironically, Chiltern, owned by 
M40 Trains, a management and em- 
ployee buy-out. Is acknowledged by 
Mr O’Brien to have done, much 
work to improve the railway. 


Richard Norton-Taylor 

A REPORT tracing the where- 
abouts of gold looted by the 
Nazis was this week hailed as shin- 
ing light into dark corners. 

The 800-page report documents 
submissions to the 42-nation confer- 
ence held in London last December. 
The Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
said it shed "a light In corners that 
had been kept dark for too long". 

The report’s author, Lord 
Mackay, the former Tory Lord 
Chancellor and the chairman of the 
conference, described it as a 
“unique collection of information". 
His report singles out the Vatican 
for refusing to open Its records de- 
spite repeated requests. 

The Holy See delegation, which 
had made It clear from the outset 
that they were attending only as 
observers, did not respond," Lord 
Mackay says in the reporL It is 
widely believed stolen gold was 
laundered by the Nazis through the 
Vatican. 

‘ The Holocaust Educational TYust 
said it was hopeful there might be 
progress on the Vatican archives. A 
trustee, Lord Hunt of Wirral, de- 


scribed a meeting with the Vadcaj a 
July as “most positive and hripM; 

Lord Mackay said papers from 
the Tripartite Gold Commission -- 
set up by Britain, F^ cc “J** t 
United States In 1946 to distribute 
Nazi gold seized by the Allies 
would be made public In the n 
few weeks. . _ 

The conference helped to pj« 
the way for funds for Holowu 
victims and their heirs & 0 , . 
month’s deal .whereby- Swiss 
agreed to pay $1.25 blUJon to 
caust survivors. A Bepwato 
national fond, set up by Britain ^ 
year, has received donations^ 
mfiUon.filmUUongWenb^^y 
The World Jewish l CM*""?* 
the conference foe Naria too 

fsar- B, »stf5s 

in Washington in November. _ ^ 
Meanwhile the Fojelyn, ® j, e 
investigating claims that ig ^ 
war Britain confiscated^K^ 


'JohnMuUht 

T HE Real IRA provoked yet more 
anger in Northern Ireland last 
when it finally confessed to 
Omagh bombing, claiming it 
‘••livered three clear telephone 
iinungs 40 minutes before the car 
tomb exploded, killing 28. 

The hardline republican terror- 
iftj apologised “to the civilians” but 
ittempted to blame the security 
for the worst single atrocity 
® 30 years of the Troubles. It de- 
'red that there hnd been an attempt 
1 to mislead the police and so cause 
■ ^spread carnage. 

I The Real IRA, linked to the 32- 
tounty Sovereignty Committee, 
[wied in Dundalk In the Irish 
Republic, indicated that tlie Royal 
Constabulary had failed to 
Co Tyrone town centre de- 
. ^ adequate notice of where the 
1 had been planted. The target 
’ j, c ? mmercia l Premises. 

Although there was an apology, 


there was also a chilling signal that 
the Real IRA would continue with its 
terror campaign. It spoke of an “on- 
going" war against the British. 

The Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, Mo Mowlam, reacted 
with undisguised fury. She said: "It 
is a pathetic attempt to apologise for 
and excuse mass murder. It is con- 
temptible and it is an insult to the 
people of Omagh." 

The Real (RA'9 call was made to 
tlie office of the Irish News, North- 
ern Ireland's nationalist morning 
newspaper. The caller 9aid: “Despite 
media reports, it was not our inten- 
tion at any time to kill any civilians. 
It was a commercial target, part of 
an ongoing war against the Brits. 
We offer apologies to the civilians." 

Ulster Television immediately Re- 
jected the claims about the warn- 
ings. It said that the two calls it 
received did indicate the bomb was 
I outside the courthouse, and had 
made no mention of commercial 
I premises. 


sets worth up to and 

that were invested In ^ Jj? lbe 
seized under J, trading - 
enemy" laws. ■ — ■" 


would prove to be the “final horrific 
event" of 29 years of the TVoubles. 

But the Irish prime minister, 
Bertie Ahern, warned that such 
hopes were misplaced. He said: “I'd 
love to say that 1 believe this is the 
last event, as 1 would have loved to 
say it on a number of past events. 

“But 1 think there Is a small 
element — and they are small — 
who do not share that feeling. They 
believe that they have some kind of 
a mandate from some period in 
history that gives them some right 
to do this. Of course they have not." 

Mr Ahern also predicted that the 
IRA would be able to move on 
beyond “a lot of the rhetoric of the 
past and the harsh words", and 


decommission its weapons, as 
agreed, in the next two years. 

Mr Ahern coupled the remark 
with a reference to the need “to talk 
about demilitarisation In an overall 
sense". This term Is usually a coded 
phrase for withdrawal of British 
troops, and tlie comment alarmed 
some Unionists. 

Given his unqualified support last 
week for the United States’ bomb- 
ing suspected terrorist targets, Mr 
Blair also surprised MPs on both 
sides of the Ulster debate in an 
article far the Observer when lie 
ruled out using the SAS to “take 
out" terrorists. “We must win llie 
arguineut by democratic means," he 
explained. 
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Labour MP Tam Dnlyell asked: 
‘There are terrorists in Dundalk. 
Should we bomb Dundalk, or 
Norald in New York?” 

Unionist MPs are suspicious of 
government rhetoric for the oppo- 
site reason. Peter Robinson, of the 
Democratic Unionist Party, warned 
that both London and Dublin would 
miss a vital opportunity if they did 
not impose tougher measures while 
both communities were outraged by 
the Omagh bomb. “Support for 
such action will not be there for 
long," he said. 

• The Queen is to lead mourners at 
a service in memory of the victims 
of the bombing. Tlie Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Prime Minister will 
also attend the service. The date 
and venue are yet to be finalised. 
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PPP healthcare 
got me 
through the 
worst moment 
of my life ? 5 


If you're 111 or need treatment abroad It can 
be extra woriylng. How do you know where to 
go for the necessary treatment?. . . W hether it's 
reliable?... And how much will tt cost you? 

The fact is that the availability, the standard and 
the cost of medical care does vary tremendously 
from country to country. That's why our 
members, like Mr. Ryiand, find the support of 
PPP healthcare so valuable. 

The' International Health Plan gives you the 
reassurance that you'll receive the hospital 


treatment you need, no matter where you are 
in the world. And. In the case of medical 
emergencies, we have an evacuation and 
repatriation service to ensure you are treated 
at a suitable hospital even if It's outside your 
country of residence. 

Find out more about PPP healriicare's 
International Health Plan. 

For a no-obligation quotation or Immediate 
cover, contact us now on the numbers below or 
complete and return the coupon. 


Call +44 (o) 1323 432002 

FREE^ or ^ ax cou P on below +44 (o) 1323 432785 . 
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12 COMMENT 

Vengeance is 
not the answer 

A NSWERING bombs with bombs is a luxury i 
only the world's sole superpower can afford. 
Even so U may come at a high price, as Is rapidly i 
becoming clear In the wake of last week’s cruise 
missile raids in Afghanistan and Sudan. Part of I 
this price Is (bat such acts of retaliation are 
counterproductive, immediately so for hapless 
foreigners who may be kidnapped or shot at, and 
potentially so in provoking more terrorist attacks. 
More serious still, such acts undermine the con- 
sensus for a global rule of low which the United 
States asserts directly and through the United 
Nations. They alBO put great Btraln on the collective 
authority of the world’s largest nations acting 
through the UN Security Council. These are famil- 
iar objections, though they do not carry less weight 
for being so. The question is whether Washington's 
case is so overwhelming in this instance as to out- 
weigh these strong arguments against. 

Let us discount, at least for the sake of argu- 
ment, the Monica factor. The US secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, had already warned after the 
Nairobi embassy bombing, in unusually strong 
terms, that the US would respond at a time and 
place of its choosing. Intelligence gathering and 
planning were well under way before Mr Clinton 
testified to the grand Jury last week. It does not 
help, of course, that the action he authorised can 
be seen as an attempt to restore presidential gravi- 
tas — and will be pilloried as such by satirists 
around the world. But Washington has acted 
unilaterally before, and will do so again. 

The raids are Justified by the US first on legal 
grounds of "self-defence*. Certainly the UN char- 
ter grants nations that right in the event of an 
"armed attack 1 *. But Article 51 was intended for 
situations where the state in question is in immi- 
nent danger, and where the Security Council has 
uot yet had time to act. If every country claimed 
the right to hit back when terrorists strike in a 
third country, the world would Boon descend into 
anarchy. 

I The second justification Is more pragmatic — 

I that the US counter-raids will deter terrorists from 
further action. This is far from evident. If a high- 
level conclave of international terrorists was about 
to take place at Osama bln Laden’s Afghan hide- 
out, would it not have been more productive to 
monitor it for intelligence purposes rather than 
frighten them away? Potential terrorists are more 
likely to be goaded than deterred by such attacks: 
significantly, US officials did not deny that their 
citizens are now Bt higher risk around the world as 
a result of the strikes. 

The bin Laden network Is now portrayed as 
Terrorist Threat No 1 — a position variously occu- 
pied in the past by Syria, Iran, Libya and North 
Korea. There will be new candidates In the future. 
Never mind that bln Laden himself emerged from 
the Aijghan fundamentalist hot-pot which the US 
stirred up in its covert war against the Soviet 
Union there. We are accustomed by now to such 
historical ironies. The point is that nominating a 
Terrorist of the Year is no solution. Terrorism has 
to be fought by a variety of means, including some 
that are covert, but these will never succeed un- 
less accompanied by a political strategy addressing 
the causes of terrorism. These have much more to 
do with poverty, unemployment, injustice and the 
deprivation of rights than with a fundamentalist 
enmity for the Great Satan. Real statesmanship for 
Mr Clinton (and a real escape from domestic trou- 
bles) should lie In tackling these problems, and 
most of allin the Middle East. 


From horror to 
hope in Ireland 

F OR the second time in as many months on 
atrocity designed to drive a stake through the 
I heart of the Iriah peace process appears to have 
achieved exactly the opposite result Last month 
' the loyalists who burned three children to death in 
BaJJymoney created such a wave of revulaion 
among ordinary unionists that they broke the back 
of the Drumcree protests and decisively Isolated 
the most backward wing of Oraagelsm. Now die 
massacre perpetrated by the Real IRA In Omagh — 
a bombing intended to cut the political ground 
from beneath both Gerry Adania and David 


Trimble — has left the splinter group’s leaders 
running for cover in the face of hostility and rage 
from both the republican mainstream and the 
wider nationalist population. 

It was difficult to discern much hope amid the 
misery of the burials of the Omagh innocents last 
week. But the plea from Archbishop Sean Bradley, 
leader of the Catholic Church in Ireland, that the 
victims of the Omagh slaughter should not be 
allowed to have died in vain may turn out to be 
more than the wishful thinking It might have been 
in earlier years. 

The Northern Ireland Secretary, Mo Mowlam, 
inevitably poured scorn on the Real IRA's hurried 
announcement of a "suspension of military opera- 
tions”. But the faction’s chaotic U-turn is an un- 
mistakable sign of the sea-change In the politics of 
the North wrought by the Good Friday agreement. 

There is no doubt that republican leaders have 
put intense pressure on the breakaway group — 
the Sins Fein chairman, Mitchel McLaughlin, 
admitted in a cautious statement that there had 
been "contact" through intermediaries — in an 
effort to bring the recalcitrants to heel. The same 
arm-twisting now needs to be applied to the other 
rejectionist factions. But Just as important has 
been what David Ervine, leader of the Progressive 
Unionist party, called the "deafening" popular con- 
demnation and revulsion across Ireland. 

The combination of the (wo is what has driven 
Michael McKevitt of the 32 County Sovereignty 
Movement (directly linked to die Real IRA) and his 
partner, Bernadette SandB-McKevitt — sister of 
the legendary republican hunger-striker, Bobby 
Sands — to flee their home in Dundalk and escape 
the ftiry of their own people. During three decades 
of conflict neither republican nor loyalist paramili- 
tary leaders have ever had to face the indignity of 
tile threats and home protests being visited on the 
McKevitts. 

That is a measure of both the strength of cross- 
community support for the Good Friday agreement 
and the political and military weakness of the oppo- 
sition groups, masked by the unprecedented scale 
and horror of the August 15 bombing. That does 
not mean there will be an end to the outrages. But 
tile republican movement, bolstered by lte carefully 
nurtured democratic mandate, shows no signs of 
splitting, as it did so fatefully in the early 1920s 
and 1970s. Paradoxically, the worst carnage of 
Northern Ireland’s troubles has only served to 
emphasise the solid foundations of the political 
process constructed to bring them to an end. 

War on the poor 

D EBT crippleB, debt kills, debt destroys Uves 
and places, and debt denies hope of better 
tomorrows. We can only conclude from observing 
world leaders in the past three months that the 
International Monetary Fund, other banks and 
national politicians actively want to continue the 
mindless exploitation of the world's most vulnera- 
ble people and further a scandal that now beggars 
belief. 

Since the Guardian joined Jubilee 2000 in May 
to press for fester and deeper debt cancellation in 
the most impoverished countries by 2000, the 
debt burden has continued to grow, and the poor 
eat countries now owe the richest a mind-numbing 
$2 billion. It is modern slavery. 

In the past year $45 billion has been found to 
bail out private corporations and governments 
caught up In the Southeast Asia crisis, yet next to 
nothing has gone to help the people who most 
need health care and education. Japan, Germany 
and Italy have actually tried to obfuscate the 
issues, opposed proposals to provide earlier and 
deeper relief, and pressed for the latest possible 
dates to write off debt. They may well, as Oxfiun 
accused (hem last week, be guilty of violating 
United Nations commitments to children. Only 
Norway has had the courage to act unilaterally. It 
is not good enough. If ending this outrage means 
breaking ranks with economic allieB, then so be it 
There are 500 days to go to the new millennium. 
History will record that Britain And the richest 
countries declared war on the poorest people in 
the world In the late 20th century and then, know- 
ing the impact, stood by as millions died and suf- 
fered for their greed. The next chance to put debt 
on tiie agenda )s In Washington next month at the 
IMF/VVorid Bank annual meetings. Both the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, and tire International 
Development Secretary, Clare Short, are expected 
| to be there. They should bang heads together and, 
If that fails, signal that Britain will act with moral 
authority and go it alone. 
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The stakes keep rising! One year on, has Britain changed? 


in the war on terrorism When Princess Diana 

died last summer, Britain 


Paul Rogers 


I N ALL the 30 years of violence In 
Northern Ireland the deliberate 
mass killing of civilians has been 
relatively rare. Before the Omagh 
bomb there were some exceptions, 
notably the loyalist bombs in Dublin 
and Monaghan In 1974, which killed 
30 people, and the Birmingham pub 
bombings later that year. There 
have also been many instances of 
random shootings, and innumerable 
examples of people being caught up 
in attacks intended for others. 

Mass murder has rarely served 
the political purposes of Northern 
Ireland paramilitaries, proving all 
too often to be counter-productive to 
their political aims. If it is proved 
that the Omagh massacre had this 
aim, it would plumb new depths in 
the conflict It would also be a rare 
example of such an attack in the 
wider world, where political violence 
is once again developing as a major 
force In international relations. 

The death toll In the Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam bombings were di- 
rected specifically at United States 
interests, as have been many at- 
tacks throughout the Middle East, 
notably in Lebanon in the 1980s and 
more recently in Saudi Arabia. 

Most non-state paramilitaries 
have specific strategies and tactics, 
and are frequently conservative in 
their methods, concentrating on 
particular actions, whether these be 
bombing, shooting, assassination, 
kidnapping or even knee-capping. 

Even so, there are two trends in 
political violence that are becoming 
clear, and they do have major impli- 
cations for the future. The first is 
economic targeting — the use of 
bombs and other weapons to attack 
the weak points in a modern indus- 
trial state so as to maximise the eco- 
nomic damage. 

The most sustained example of 
this was the Provisional IRA cam- 
paign in Britain, both before and 
after the 1994 ceasefire. Ttoo bombs 
in the City of London, repeated dis- 
ruption of road and rail services, and 
attacks on electricity and gas sup- 
plies were early examples, followed 
later by Canary Wharf, Manchester 
and further motorway and rail dis- 
ruption during the 1997 general elec- 
tion campaign. The London 
bombings, in particular, caused 
huge concern in financial and politi- 
cal circles, besides costing about 
$3 billion. They, and the other 
economic targeting, undoubtedly 
prompted the Major government to 
search harder for a peace settlement. 

Economic targeting is likely to be 
an Increasingly used tool of paramil- 
itary groups, but the other trend is 
even more ominous — the willing- 
ness of some groups to attempt 
systematically to cause huge loss of 
life. Sometimes the two aims coin- 
cide: the Tamil Tiger attack on the 
Sri Lanka Central Bank In Colombo 
in January 1996 was Intended to 
destroy the commercial heart of the 
city, but it also Wiled nearly 100 peo- 
ple and Injured 1,400. Similarly, the 
Aum Shinrikyo nerve gas attack on 
the Tokyo subway system a few 
months eariier aimed to kill thou- 
sands of people and scare the popu- 
lation away from the mass transit 
system, with potentially devastating 
economic consequences. 

The Tokyo attack failed in its 
main alto — the nerve agent was 


. ... , , looked in the mirror and 

SSr a mfeluSSl was startled b y * 
5,000 were affected. There lawV saw. By Andrew Marr 
been similar "failures 11 with otheifl 


recent incidents. In December 1931 
an Air France Airbus was hijacked 
by a militant Algerian group Intend 
ing to crash the plane on Park 
killing themselves, the passenger 
and many people on the ground 
They failed because a French cm 
mando unit stormed the plane a 
Marseille and trilled the hijackers. 

Perhaps the most indicative inci- 
dent of all was the New York 
Trade Centre bombing In 1993. Sh 
people died and more than 1.006 
were injured, but this was again an 


S HE DIED. It was an accIdenL 
Half the nation went, tem- 
porarily, a little mad. But was 
it really that banal? Think back to 
that late-sumiuer convulsion when 
the starkness of Diana's death 
folded Into scenes of spontaneous 
mass-mourning on the hot streets of 
london, accompanied by equally 
healed debates about the future of 
foe monarchy and the true nature of 
the British people. Looking back, do 
w n-cogniae ourselves? Are we, on 
irfection, just n little embarrassed? 


attack that failed in its red dm. TV I ftp hyperbolic predictions of a cri- 
bomb was placed in an under j * in the state. . . already, it seems 


ground car park and was Intended 
to collapse the 110-storey North 
Tower over the Vista Hotel and to 
the South Tower. If it had suc- 
ceeded the death toll would taw 
been more than 30,000, the worst 
single attack since the bombing d 
Nagasaki nearly 30 years earlier. 

These examples show that font 
are circumstances in which ma*- 
killing is the specific aim- The to 
that they did not achieve their fo 
tended results should not diagtiiv 
the risks now becoming apparent. 

The real change in all of this * 
still to come — the likely develop 
ment and use of biological weap»: 
by paramilitary groups. Iraq's ff 
markable ability to develop and w 
ploy several different kinds f 
biological weapon in the late Wfc 
demonstrates that this is a teebw , 
logy that has already proliferated A 
some stage, and probably qto 
soon, it Is likely to be used. 

A US military strategist, W 
Barnett, has commented fa 
one of the main threats t 


I grainy, time-lapsed, not quite real: 
vignettes from Bonkersvllle-on- 
Itames. 

, There has been nothing stranger 
I in w lifetimes. The unforgettable 
well of millions of flowers rotting 
in Cellophane. The wobbline*s of a 
i-jtigh female reporter coming back 
into her office to explain that many 
apparently saue people were seeing 
j vision of Diana in a portrait of 
l hiik-s I at St James's Palace. The 
link shrines of caudles and hand- 
nude cards and leddy bears, mak- 
ing the avenues of the old imperinl 
'tpital suddenly feel like Naples or 
Snares. City types weeping in lube 
-■*. Middle-aged ladies in Marks 
•Spencer jackets spitting their cun- 
'■'3pt for the House of Windsor. 

;T. what about this: nt the service 
Westminster Abbey, watching the 
mass of lilies on the coffin, 
^'officers in spurs trying to de- 
, ^ fte right expression to wear 
' | listening to Elton John 
| ^ng “Candle in the Wind"; that 
i noise when the coffin had 
Kensington Palace; the hail- 
■'“rm of bouquets from motorway 
as the hc-arse accelerated 


one of the main threats M ■ Hi Kensington Palace; the hait- 
Western power is “the impact « J -Mr* of bouquets from motorway 
high-technology weapons tr %$ as the hearse accelerated 
weapons of mass destruction on tre j forth. 

ability — and thus the willingness- I Tlih wasn't simply a little odd. 
of the weak to take up arms agf^ ■ ™ Salvador Dali, Derek Jarman 
the strong". If he is right, then £ | *“«cil B De Mille on acid and set 
as the US and its allies believe ft- [ “Kmio work with a Spielberg-sized 
they have become the domii*- ;«%i, and i^ey wouldn't have 
players in international i ^ U P with anything as weird as 

they may actually be losing contra i ^ events of a year ago. 

Even so, Western responses sea fust things flrsL It wasn't “got 
typically to protect the most imP“ J the press. It was real, and un- 
tant targets and destroy the j '^graphed. Including the anger 
Itary groups responsible. the royal family's apparent ini- 

thia is in any sense possible ^Uness, their refusal to partici- 

to be seen, though the process | ■ The evidence sits there, on 

certainly give plenty of work -fcotape, in diaries and family 

plethora of terrorism experts * **«. 

currently grace our airwaves ; ! neither was it folly a national 

Perhaps a better cour«° « p W the whole country 
would be to begin to pay abenM^ «W| be funeral on television - 
the root causes of tosecw^'.. ^ . v ' 90 per cent claimed to have 
conditions of society, according to one poll. So 

deepening wealth-poverty __ ^ u ®,* lze able swathe of the planet, 
which are dispossessing i )e Sp ^ c,a l feeling of the crowd, 

people and inciting some to *&*** "« mingling of grief and sub- 

and devastating action. . ^ iL ,/ an £ er . belonged to London. 

The Omagh bomb an* ! * j J £ French Revolution, this 
the specific circumstance ot ga waa parochial to the capital 

tions of sedariandlvi^on ,b ; „ JJ* of the rest of the nation 
where In the world, to understand it. 


18 mawuvcijr onu^i aetn^i : , , outside me 

atic marginalisation. U toe is looked at the TV news or 

bomb Is uitimatety a re ^ j| u^. 6 P*Pers and felt strangers 
ure to heal the the ^rvere J* countr y. remote ob- 
Northern Ireland, the -goe .tajS. 0 * . mass hysteria. They 
larger risks we free fm .Sfjefeve 5t * an <* wrote to the 

paramilitary action bi J* ; ? a ^ngih emso . 

large will stem mainly fro« ^ 

ure to address endemic i 
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hysteria. They 
md wrote to the 


Paul Rogers is professor my 
studies at Bradford unly^r 


I I I)* wrong, and people 
hari^ 3 Were risht Some- 
' ^ the r c W e d In the country, 
Diana ’ 8 death 
*L More bo than the 


general election a few months ear- 
lier, it was in that over-worked 
phrase, a moment of truth. 

And the truth is? Whnt is real is 
that, with Diana's death, Britain sud- 
denly stared at itself in the mirror 
and didn't quite recognise the face 
looking back. No longer was the ex- 
pression tight-lipped, white, and 
drawn with reticence. Diana was the 
queen of another country, a multi- 
cultural, more liberal and emotion- 
ally open Britain, the patron saint of 
the pierced people who are ail 
around us. it took the shock of 
death to give her that iconic status 
for good, safe from the corrosion of 
events. That's what sudden death 
can do (Imagine the glow in which 
Tony Blair would be remembered 
had he collapsed, heroically, in 
Downing Street on May 1 last year). 

So, if you seek her monument, 
look around. Diana-land la real 
enough. On the down side, it is a 
populist, schmaltzy, credulous 
place, with little sense, of history. 
More Oprah than opera. 

The old Roman virtues of en- 
durance, deference, understatement 
and dignity in public are. dying out. 
Many people, particularly older peo- 
ple, mourn them. The stiff upper lip. 
the phlegmatic belief In coping, the 
buttoned-up stoicism, all the things 
Prince Charles exemplifies, were 
once not the outdated fashion of the 
ruling class, or only male virtues, 
but a visible part of the national 
character. But that's gone. It is dis- 
appearing, along with the coldness 
and hypocrisy, for which the English 
were famous. , 

It isn't just the British weather 
that's getting warmer and wilder. 
We are becoming less Victorian, 
and more like the insubordinate, 
flashy, demonstrative people, of an 
earlier Britain, except that the toler- 
ance, openness and diversity of the 




the painting by Eugene Delacroix 


new Britain makes it a happier place 
to live in. 

Let ine repeat: Diana didn't cause 
this. She was a force of nature, but 
hardly El Niflo. She was only a sym- 
bol of social changes happening 
already, a political symbol because 
of her royal fate and her choice of 
charities, friends, words and ges- 
tures. With her emotional fragility 
and self-revelation, her baseball 
caps, natural lack of deference, 
hedonistic enjoyment of material 
things and her complicated sex life, 
she was representative of the new, 
emerging Britain just as surely as 
Charles and his mother represent 
an old nation. 

That meant the anger at royal 
coldness, or the reactive disdain for 

Had she lived would a 
marriage to Dodl have 
dragged Princess 
Diana Into the Jetset 
world and dirtied her 
saintly Image? 

Diana “hysteria'' felt by millions, 
was also an argument between the 
generations, a debate not simply 
about a single troubled family but 
the country. Not that the British 
monarchy Is about to collapse. A 
recent Guardian poll shows 28 per 
cent of people thinking Britain 
would be better off .without the 
monarchy, and 52 per cent the oppo- 
site — ■ hardly overwhelming enthu- 
siasm for the Institution. 

Yet the Queen, whose own ap- 
proval rating still beats those of 
Tbny Blair and Prince Charles, is a 
tough woman with a strong sense of 


history. She knows it has been a bad 
passage for the Firm. She under- 
stands, at some level, that the chilly 
formality that is their emblem now 
repels many people. But she Is also 
aware that the monarchy has been 
unpopular before — Queen Victoria 
went through a bad patch, and the 
1930s Abdication crisis led to pre- 
dictions as dooiny as those of 1997 
— but has always bounced back. 

In this case, she listened to the 
urgent messages from No 10, offer- , 
ing her the publicity antennae and 
smoothness of the Blair operation, 
and whatever she thought privately, 
she made public obeisance to the 
Diana cult The lonely walk of the 
young princes behind the coffin 
made them untouchable in the pub- 
lic affection, and they are now the 
monarchy's trump cards. The Civil 
List restrictions are a good example 
of strategic retreat. 

But it is too early to be conclu- 
sive. Charles Is Uked less and 
blamed more fas in the recent book 
by Julie Burchlll, panned by the crit- 
ics but a rompingly enjoyable 
polemic against Charles and his rel 
stives). He proclaims himself mod- 
ern, He says interesting things 
about the environment. But he 
looks no more like a monarch as he 
ages. His sorrow has not made him 
more digaified. 

There Is still heavy public hostil- 
ity to Camilla Parker Bowles; that 
same Mori poll, reported that half 
the respondents thought he 
shouldn't become king if he mar- 
ried her. He Is famously a dtiherer 
and he may well shrink from doing 
the decent thing. But as a visceral 
republican, I think there is probably 
enough residue of exasperated 
affection for him to make it to the 
throne, even with Camilla at hfc 
aide. The opinion polls are turning 
i slowly but dearly his way. 


I say probably because the 
British state is at such a difficult, 
unpredictable pass already. Scottish 
independence, the Northern Irish 
settlement, the euro and voting 
reform are just some of the unfath- 
omable shadows ahead. The British 
empire Is finally dead. You'd be a 
fool today to proclaim that any as- 
pect of the current Establishment 
was secure. So all we can say is that 
Diana's death shook the monarchy, 
leaving it weaker, with unpre- 
dictable consequences. 

Had she lived, it is impossible to 
know what effect she would have 
had. Would she have been more of a 
danger to the Establishment, as die 
conspiracy theorists insist, demon- 
strating a sparkling daily alternative 
to the dour and seif-pitying Wind- 
sors, as she grew in confidence and 
spoke out more? Would her sons 
have been more open? Or would n 
marriage to Dodi have dragged her 
increasingly into the jet-set world 
and dirtied her saintly image? Her 
brother, after .'ll], said she was ready 
in quit Britain for good. 

At the lime Polly Toynbee wrote 
that “we are infanlilised by mu' ub- 
sessiuii with this meaningless fam- 
ily sind their myths ... It demean*, 
them, it demeans us. Thu singer «t 
the people nn the shv< ts agitinsl the 
moiuirt-hy may be unlair. but |»-r- 
hups it will ni Isisi break the ^pell 
;iiicl set us all free.” 

S«» far. it hasn't. The weight «>i 
habit hangs su very licsivy. Usu ry 
iiiul William urv treated with tin* 
same gooey fascination as their !*•>( 
parent. The same papers that 
pushed their circulations with 
Diana, mingling intrusion and unc- 
tuous advice, are goggling Ml the 
princes, because that is whsii their 
readers want. How many of people 
who were stricken with remorse at 
their own voyeuristic habits and die 
paparazzi profits therefrom, really 
did give up buying that daily tabloid, 
or glossy magazine? Precious few. 
Habit, again. The press code has 
been tightened but the world /eels 
similar. 

So where else can we look for 
signs of change, for lasting signifi- 
cance? Tiie clearest example of po- 
litical legacy is the early passage of 
the bill ratifying the anti-lnndmine 
Ottawa Convention, which passed 
through tiie Commons last month, 
after a campaign to get the job done 
before the first anniversary of 
Diana's death. But the treaty was 
the achievement of the United Na- 
tions, the Red Cross, the Canadian 
government and . the International 
Campaign to Ban Land-mines, 
which won the Nobel Peace Prize 
last October. Diana was an invalu- 
able publicist for the c&mpnign. 

I loqk around for hard examples 
of Britain AD (after Diana) and 
they are elusive. The greater emo- 
tional openness and American 01 - 
even Catholic demonstrativeness 
that anyone must notice, has its 
roots in cultural, media and social 
changes over many years. The 
greater self-confidence and un- 
abashed material ambition of many 
young women is also the product of 
far vaster forces than a discarded 
princess. But the shift of .tone is 
here for good. 

. Her death provided the shock, 
the disruption to the everyday, 
which allowed for communal self- 
recognition r— that , moment when 
we stared at the crowds and bou- 
quets, stared at ourselves, and 
thought, bloody hell, so that's what 
we're like. It offered, In the proper 
sense, a moment of national , reflec- 
tion. And because to know oneself is 
to change, then a year on, yes, It is 
safe to say that Diana's death 
changed the country. . 
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Victim of free-market Bolsheviks 


In Brief 




The shock treatment that 
was meant to save Russia 
has brought it to death's 
door, writes Larry Elliott 

T HE collapse of the Soviet 
Union was a sweet moment 
for the West All those years 
of the cold war, of being worried 
about tile Red Army goose-stepping 
into West Germany were suddenly 
and spectacularly over. Like all 
victors In wars, the West had the 
chance to be generous or vindictive. 
And like nearly all victors, it made 
the wrong choice. 

At the end of A People's Tragedy, 
his monumental study of the Russ- 
ian Revolution, historian Orlando 
Fige9 warned that "it is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that the 
emerging civil societies of the for- 
mer Soviet bloc will seek to emulate 
the democratic model. This is no 
time for the sort of liberal-democra- 
tic triumphalism with which the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union was met in 
many quarters in the West. 11 

Sadly, rhat is precisely what lias 
happened — an attempt to trans- 
form a command economy into a 
pure market economy overnight 
But this, remember, was the end 
of the 1980s. Mrs Thatcher was in 
tier pomp, the economies of the 
West were enjoying a boom, the 
doctrines of Milton Friedman were 
being followed everywhere. 

As such, the Lenins of laissez- 
faire believed that they could short- 
circuit the historical process, They 
were wrong. Free-market Bolshe- 
vism has taken Russia to the edge of | 
the abyss. 

Since 1990 the Russian economy 
has shrunk by more than 40 per 
cent as most of the country’s 
woefully inefficient industry has 
been wiped out by foreign competi- 
tion. Output of lorries, for example, 
is down by more than 80 per cent, 
that of fridges and freezers by more 
than 70 per cent. The Great Leap 
Forward to a market economy has 
put the state finances under ex- 
treme pressure. The failure to pay 
wages has become so acute that 
teachers have gone on strike and 
the country has lapsed back into a 
barter economy, making it difficult 
to collect taxes — even for the base- 
ball-bat wielding, balaclavas l ad heav- 
ies sent in by the government to 
persuade those in arrears to pay up. 

For those visitors taking snaps of 
St Basil's Cathedral, this gloomy 
picture may seem at odds with the 
outward signs of Western prosper- 
ity. But as the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) admits: “The 
vitality displayed In . . . Moscow City 
has certainly nurtured some casual 
travellers' impressions that Russia 
as a whole must have done likewise, 
So far, however, the areas enjoying 
a sustained upswing are best 
described as growth Islands." 

At the same time as the country 
Is suffering from levels of economic 
deprivation that would be deemed 
Intolerable in die West an attempt 
is being made to implant demo- , 
era cy. 

The two — breakneck economic 
transition and democracy — are in- 
compatible, even though this seems 
to have escaped those in the West 
who are now accusing Moscow of 
bringing tile crisis on itself. In the 
same way, presumably, as a labora- 
tory rat brings cancer upon itself by , 
inhaling cigarette smoke. 

Critics of the West's approach to I 
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Crisis? What crisis? . . . Boris Yeltsin meets sausage factory workers just dayB before the rouble was 
devalued, causing mayhem in the Russian economy and on Internationa] markets 


Russia, including the Financier 
George Soros, argue that the 
process has been far too fast. He 
says it was obvious from the start 
that there needed to be something 
akin to a Marshall plan for Russia to 
embed the reform process, and that 
capita] mobility and free trade were 
likely to be self-defeating for an 
economy as weak and vulnerable as 
Russia's. 

Soros argues, rightly, that West- 
ern assistance to Russia has gone 
through three phases. "In the first 
phase, we should have offered assis- 
tance, but we didn’t. In the second 
phase, we promised it, but we didn’t 
deliver it In the third phase, we 
delivered, but it didn't work." 

And so, for all the claims from the 
disciples of pure laissez-faire that 
the shock treatment was paying off, 
the Russian government was faced 
earlier this month with a situation in 
which gross domestic product had 
resumed its decline, with lower oil 
prices and the global slowdown 
emanating from Asia leading to a 
contraction in both May and June. 

Weak growth plus high debt 
servicing costs threatened the 
authorities with a potentially calami- 
tous explosion in external debt, 
while the austere monetary and fis- 
cal measures required to underpin 
the rouble simply added to rum- 
bling social unrest, thereby making 


long-term economic reforms even 
more difficult 

Faced with the choice between 
tile domestic economy and defend- 
ing the currency, the Yeltsin gov- 
ernment chose the former, as did 
John Major on Black Wednesday. 
This was sensible, even though 
there are those who say that the 
hard-earned gains in the battle to 
bring down inflation have been 
tossed away. Given the disinflation- 
ary forces at play, both in the 
Russian ah d the global economy, 
this looks as dubious a proposition 
as it was in Britain in September 
1992. 

The speculators say that Russia Is 
heading up a blind alley and may he 
cutting itself off from foreign invest- 
ment But what investment? Accord- 
ing to the OECD, Investment is 
running at 25 per cent of its 1990 
level and the average age of plant 
and machinery is more than 
14 years, compared with 9.5 years in 
1980. Indeed, Moscow would be 
well advised to treat ihe advice of 
foreign investors with caution. 
Altruism is not readily associated 
with speculators, and they seem a 
bit miffed that the Russian authori- 
ties have wearied of being taken for 
a ride. 

As one analyst put it last week: 
"The measures announced [laBt 
week] have effectively robbed the 


Bonds provide safe haven 

| NVESTORS, panicked by falling Though bond yields rose on 

I stock markets and currency Monday as equity markets ral- 

devaluations, are piling Into the lied, the succession of crises 
world’s top bond markets, seek- that have racked financial mar- 
ing safely, not high returns, kets — from Asia last year to the 

writes Mark Milner. most recent crisis in Russia — is 

German bunds, United States likely to keep investors keen on 

treasuries and British gilts are the big bond markets, 

among the top targets for in- Safe haven status is not their 

veators looking for "safe havens” only attraction, however, 
from the storms that have been Inflation, the bite noire of bond 
sweeping the International fluan- market Investors, is relatively 
cial markets. low in the economies with attrac- 

“InvestorB are minimising tive bond markets, 

risks rather than maximising re- But some analysts are con- 

turns,” said Alison Cottrell at cerned that if the safety-first 
London's PaineWebber. mentality takes too strong a grip 

As a result yields ■*— the return on investors, it may become 
on bonds — have fallen to near- more difficult and more expen- 

record lows as demand outstrips she for Jess-favoured borrowers 
supply. to tap the markets. 


B RmSHAirwayB broke the 

mould by signing a deal 
worth around $3.2 billion foru 
order of new planes from Alrtxis 
Industrie, the European manu- 
facturer, which fought off com- 
petition from Boeing, its 
American rival and BA's ububI 

supplier, to secure the contract 


A GROUP of war- torn African 
countries is to be offered 
an 1 1 di-hour chance to join a 
special debt-relief programme, 
under a provision to be tabled 
by the World Bank at its annual 
meeting next month. 


C HINA is to slash coal pro- 
duction by 200 million 
tonnes in response to the global 
economic crisis. The move will 
throw tens of thousands of work- 
ers on to the country’s swollen 
dole queue or a subsistence ex- 
istence on the land. 



Taliban Hosts Tell 
of Shadowy Figure 


speculators of the air they need to 
breathe. The Russian government 
has dearly distinguished the needs 
of the real economy from that of the 
paper economy. It has exercised its 
right as a sovereign power to make 
tile rules of the game.” 

If this is so, it may prove to be a 
decisive moment. The Russians 
seem to have stumbled upon a basic 
premise of the Bretton Woods 
system — namely that if you have a 
pegged exchange rate and total 
capital mobility, you have effectively 
ceded control of your economy to 
the speculators abroad and the 
mafia bosses at home. 

One way out of the crisis would 
be a currency board, under which a 
country effectively stops having its 
own autonomous monetary policy 
and instead adopts that of another 
nation. To the extent that it would 
make economic policy more trans- 
parent, a currency board would help 
to rebuild the power and integrity of 
the state. 

But Russia's real need is not a 
stable currency, but a growing eco- 
nomy. Given its vulnerability to 
commodity prices, it would be bet- 
ter off with a fixed but adjustable ex- 
change rate coupled with controls 
on capital, perhaps along the lines of 
those in Chile, where long-term 
direct investment is welcomed, but 
short-term flows are penalised. This 
runs the risk of making the current 
epidemic of corruption even worse, 
but this Is not a situation in which 
there are cost-free options. 

There will be those who say that 
there is nothing wrong with Russia 
Uiat more free trade, greater capital 
mobility and even more financial 
orthodoxy cannot put right Russia, 
so the orthodoxy goes, has to seize 
the moment even if the objective 
conditions for a market revolution 
Rre not absolutely in place. / 

Meanwhile, during the transition 
period, there will be a dictatorship 
of the bond dealers. This approach 
has been tried once in Russia, with 
| well-documented results. It Is in the 
West's own interests to' cut Russia 
| some slack, to recognise that 
Moscow needs time to -muddle 
! through for a bit- For as traders in 
dealing rooms last week could tes- 
tify, the Russian menace still threat- 
ens the West, even tf the Red Army 
does not 


I NTEL, the world's largest 
manufacturer of electronic 
chips, is to make a belated entry 
into the low-end personal com- 
puter market with a range of 
circuits for I'Cs that cost loss 
than $ 1 ,000. 

P HVTOPHARM , a small 
Cambridge drug company 
which creates drugs from plant 
extracts, signed a multi-million- 
dollar deal with Pfizer, the 
maker of Viagra, to develop a 
product to treat obesity. 

T HE Japanese government 1 

denied reports thatitwouN 
use public funds to rescue flotu I 
dering merger talks between , 
Sumitomo Trust and the Long I 
Term Credit Bank of Japan. 

A CRIPPUNG three-month 
strike at Korea's largest 
maker, Hyundai, ended with as 
agreement to axe the jobB of27< 
factory workers, only one sfadb 
of the staff originally earroan**" 
for redundancy. 

— 

T HE UK government waa 

celebrating as inflation 
edged back towards its targe* 
after the first drop in th e P™*® 
of high street goods for more 
than 25 years. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
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Pa mela Constable In Quetta 

O SAMA BIN LADEN, the 
Saudi-born Islamic militant 
whose terrorist network was 
the target of U.S. military strikes 
last week In central Afghanistan, 
has spent the past 15 months living 
about 200 miles south of the site of 
the attacks, using as his base a forti- 
| ficd and heavily guarded hilltop 
I compound outside the city uf 
* Kandahar. 

[ A spokesman for the Taliban, the 
! fundamentalist Islamic movement 
' that now controls virtually all of 
I Afghanistan, said that bin Laden 
| was not injured in the U.S. military 
| strike. Tie spokesman did not sny 
f [ where bin Laden was during the 
I raid, only that he “is safe and no 
> ■ damage has been done to any of his 
I '.ompanions.” 

! As recently as Friday last week, 
bin Laden reportedly appeal ed at a 
mosque in downtown Kandahar for 
prayer services. Two Taliban militia 
members encountered on lire 
streets of Quetta — 120 miles from 
Kandahar in east-central Pakistan 
- fold a reporter they had "prayed 
together" with bin Laden on Friday, 
-horlly after returning from fighting 
aS-Taliban forces in northern 
tyhanistan. 

But in general, they added, he 
^dhis foreign disciples rarely min- 
$ ^th Afghans in Kandahar. Bin 
hden spent lime In Afghanis tan in 
l i “it i980s, helping train and orga- 
i oia Arabs who had volunteered to 
| tyhi alongside the Afghan Islamic 
i perrillas against Soviet invaders. 

. he developed close ties with 
■ Taliban; now lie is once again 
^quartered in Afghanistan, this 
i nme as the Taliban's honored 
l : >e«. 

| . kst week, as rumors swept Pak- 
■ ^anand Afghanistan that an Ameri- 
j®J military assault against bin 
• was Imminent, Taliban offlr 
I cials quoted in the Pakistani 
l ^ aa saying bin Laden had 
Pled the security forces around 
^compound and was sleeping in a 
! ^jfrent location every two nights, 
i He has his own people," said a 
I abam militiaman in Quetta. "He 
I to 1.500 personal guards - , 


they are Arabs too." The militiaman, 
who gave his name as Abdulquibir, 
wore a long black beard and flowing 
green robes, and a healing bullet 
wound was visible on one of his 
legs. Asked his opinion of bln 
Laden, Abdulquibir grinned and 
said only, "He is our guest so we 
must protect him. But he has come 
as a refugee this time. What can he 
do for us?" 

Bin Laden, whom U.S. officials 
implicated in the embassy bomb- 
ings earlier this month in Kenya and 
Tanzania that killed nearly 250 peo- 
ple, including 12 Americans, has 
long been considered a lending 
sponsor of terrorism directed 
against U.S. interests. Dedicated to 
a purist vision of Islam and a cam- 
paign to rid Islam’s holy sites of 
Israeli, U.S. and other western influ- 
ences, bin Laden is believed to have 
at least 3, WO followers throughout 
the Arab world, many of whom lie 
mel and trained during his lime in 
Afghanistan a decade ago. 

He inherited u fortune estimated 
at up to $300 million from his Ink* 
father, a Saudi construction mag- 
nate. While relatives say lie no 
longer lias any tiling to do with ihe 
family firm, he is known to control 
businesses of his own. 

Bin Laden was shipped of his 
Saudi citizenship in 1994, after criti- 
cizing the regime there, and moved 
to Sudan — the other target ut the 
U.S. raids. Following the triumph of 
the Taliban, whose leaders had 
been comrades from the years of 
struggle against the Soviets, he 
shifted to Afghanistan. 

“I never met him, but I know he 
helped the mujaheddin a lot during 
the war. And he was not the only 
one. There were many others from 
Arab countries who supplied us 
with financial and military aid," said 
Abdul Manan, 28, a former resis- 
tance fighter and devout Muslim 
who now cooks in an Afghan restau- 
rant in Quetta. "They came to help 
us liberate our country, and many 
gave their lives for Ihe glory of 
Islam." 

At first, bin Laden settled near 
the eastern Afghan city of Jalalabad, 
where he was described in some 
press reports as operating out of a 



Bin Laden . . . directs his operations from a heavily guarded hilltop 
compound outside the Afghan city of Kandahar 


remote mountain! i 'll cave filled with 
high-tech communications equi|>- 
nient. There, it was said, he lived a 
Spartan life and slept with n Kalash- 
nikov rifle next to his bed. But in 
April 1997 his operations were 
moved to the Kandahar region. 

Since then, while the secretive 
Saudi millionaire has rarely been 
seen in the city, he has made his 
presence felt. Visitors from Kan do- 
llar interviewed in Quetta said bin 
Laden had commissioned a new 
mosque to be built on the site of a 
defunct cinema — now banned by 
the Taliban. They also said he and 
Saudi associates had invested In 
some new apartments and commer- 
cial projects. 

Among Afghans in this region, 
where cross-border trade and travel 
is common despite the rugged 
mountain road that divides Kanda- 


Clinton Still Riding High in Polls 
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J*J5*.#roder 

! MjjloHard Morin 

A SPHpANS -continue to see 
1 mh!t Clinton as a strong 
touch with their problems 
tout, a L Browing majority express 

SS 0 “ thlBho " e 8ty. integrity 
ntWM character, according to a 
^ashlngton Post-ABC News 

poll describes a public that 
hns-S 0 ver y different BUI Clin- 
sNn hi rt. pres ^ ent w ho*® steward- 
nat ton’s economy and 
^nesa in foreign affairs they 
siiota 5 to . a PPtaud, and the man- 
is i^^^-Plagued personal life! 

W t ^ ^creased disgust, 
At even sadness, i 

fcbflp Dm 2i week, Clinton's 1 

tern stood at 66 per- 1 

below its all-time high.' 


Three in four approved of the way 
he is handling the economy, his best 
performance on this key measure of 
his presidency. Seven in 10 Ameri- 
cans surveyed think he la doing a 
good job directing the nation’s for- 
eign policy, also a record high. 

At the same time, 28 percent say 
he la honest and trustworthy, while 
19 percent say lie has high moral 
and ethical standards — both new 
lows in Post-ABC surveys. Four in 
10 said he probably did something 
illegal in connection with his affair 
with former White, House Intern; 
Monica S. Lewinsky. And half said 
he was not completely truthful 
about their relationship when he 1 
testified to a grand Jury last week. 

These sentiment* were reflected 
in interviews with voters In an 
Illinois congressional district south- 
west of Chicago, which supported 


Clinton in 1996 but also elected a 
Republican House member. 

“I voted for him,” said Robert 
HutchaBon, 45, a salesman for a soft- 
drink company, "hut l probably 
should have gone the other way. 
He's done a good Job as president, 
but he's been a liar from the start- 
He’s let the country down. I don’t 
think it will help to Impeach him. It 
would Just be a waste of money.” 

The PostABC poll found that 62 
percent say the president should 
not resign or be forced from office 
for lying about hta relationship with 
Lewinsky. Just over half — 54 per- 
cent — say he should not be Im- 
peached even If he encouraged her 
to lie about it under oath. 

; However, if independent counsel 
Kenneth W. Starr turns over evi- 
dence to Congress of a pattern of in- 
stances in which the president has 


har ami Quetta, opinions of bin 
Laden gathered were largely nega- 
tive. One former resistance fighter 
called him “an enemy of humanity." 

But while expressing outrage at 
the idea that bin Laden might be 
fomenting terrorist attacks from the 
region, many Afghans also said they 
blamed Pakistan nnd the United 
States for helping radical Islamic 
groups to flourish during the 
resistance to Soviet rule, and then 
washing their hands of the con- 
sequences. 

"U radical terrorism has found a 
breeding ground in Afghanistan, it is 
because of outside forces," said 
Hamid Karzni, a former - Afghan 
diplomat who lives in Quetta. He 
said he had repeatedly warned 
American officials that there was 
"tremendous outside support for the 
Taliban, but no one listened to us." 


attempted to cover up wrongdoing, 
more than half — 52 percent — of 
Americans say lie .should be im- 
peached. 

A separate survey of 416 adults' 
was conducted after the United 
Slates bombed suspected terrorist 
sites In Afghanistan and Sudan. 

By 3 to 1 , Americans approved of 
Clinton's decision. More than six in 
10 of those surveyed believed Clin- 
ton ordered the attacks to punish 
terrorists and disrupt their plans. 
Only one in four, or 27 percent, said 
the president launched the raids' 
mainly to divert attention away from 
the Lewinsky investigation. 

Many Americans also questioned 
whether Clinton can devote suffi- 
cient attention to the country's prob- 
lems while dealing with, his -own.. 
More than six in 10 believed the 
scandal Is interfering with his "abil- 
ity to deal effectively with' lnterpa-. 
tional terrorism and other, problems 
around the world.?. 


Exercising 
The Right to 
Self-Defence 


EDITORIAL 


T HE United States wns cor- 
rect to send Its military 
forces into action against terror- 
ist bases in Afghanistan and 
Sudan last week. The bombing 
two weeks ago of embassies in 
Kenya and Tnnznnin that killed 
mare than 250 people and in- 
jured thousands more was aii act 
of war. It is not the kind of war 
many Americans grew up with, 
in which one country invades 
another, but it is wnr nonethe- 
less, The United States has not 
only a right but, as Defense 
Secretary William Cohen saicl, 
an obligation to fight hack. 

In fashioning n response to 
terrorism, which by definition is 
conducted from the shadows, 
tire United States always will flirt* 
the question of wlutt threshold of 
evidence must be crossed lu jus- 
tify a counter til tack. Americans 
above nil must lake care not to 
lash out without cause. Yet it will 
nut always be possible to build a 
foolproof and public case. When | 
the evidence is compelling and 
the imminent threat to Ameri- 
cans real, as Cohen said it was. 
in this case, terrorists must 
know they have no sanctuary. 
Congress will have a role to piny 
in cheeking and weighing the 
administration’s case, in secret if 
necessary. But already Speaker 
Newt Gingrich has said that, 
having been well briefed during 
the past two weeks, he believes 
the attack was "the right thing to 
do at the right time." 

Certainly, Osama bin Laden 
has made no secret of his goals 
and methods. He has openly de- 
clared war on Americans and on 
Jews. "We do not distinguish 
between those dressed in mili- 
tary uniforms and civilians. 1 ’ 

A few Republicans questioned 
whether President Clinton had 
ordered the attack to distract 
from his personal and legal trou- 
bles. But there is no possibility 
that ■ Cohen or Gen. Henry 
Shelton, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, would order U.S. 
forces into action if they were not 
convinced of the necessity. As 
Sen. Jesse Helms, Republican 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, said, 
“Sooner or later, terrorists will 
realize that America's differ- 
ences end at the water's edge, 
and that the United States' politi- 
cal leadership always has, and 
always will, stand united in foe 
face of International terrorism." 

So Clinton has'taken the right 
step. Experience has shown that 
the risks of such retaliation are 
more bearable than the risks 
involved in doing nothing to de- 
fend America's interests. But the 
risks are real, and they mean 
that ihe United States can’t 
expect one battle to end this war. 
“This la an organization dedi- 
cated to killing . Americans,” 
Gingrich, said. : “We hove an 
obligation to hit them, and if 
necessary, to keep hitting them, 
until they lose all of their ability 
to hurt Americans.” ' 
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Court Sets Rules for Quebec Secession 
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Steven Pearlsteln In Toronto 


W EIGHING in on the 
country’s longest-running 
political feud, Canada's 
Supreme Court declared unani- 
mously last week that the French- 
speaking province of Quebec does 
not have the right to unilaterally 
declare its independence from the 
rest of Canada. 

At the same time, the nine jus- 
tices said that if Quebec voters 
embrace secession, the Canadian 
constitution and international law 
would both require the federal gov- 
ernment and the other provinces to ■ 
negotiate In good frith to -bring 
about the country's breakup. 

'The continued existence and 
operation of the Canadian constitu- 
tional order cannot remain un- 
affected by the unambiguous 
expression of a clear majority of 
Quebecers that they no longer. wiBh 
to remain in Canada;” said the court. 

The long-awaited decision was a 
legal victory for the government of 
Prime Minister Jean Chretien, 
which requested the advisory opin- 
ion in an effort to cool secessionist 
sentiment in a province that is home 
to one in four Canadians, including 
the prime minister himself. Quebec 
voters narrowly defeated a seces- 
sion referendum in 1995, and the 
ruling Parti Quebecois has vowed to 
hold another referendum if It holds 
onto its majority in the provincial 
assembly in the next election. 

Even if Quebec voters opt dearly 
for secession, however, the 
Supreme Court said, that would 
only begin a long and difficult 
process of amending the country's 
basic governing charter. 

“Democracy means more than 
simple majority rule,” said the 
court, noting that the demands of 
democracy must be balanced with 
the requirements of a federal sys- 
tem and the interests of various 
minority groups. “Secession of a 


province under the Constitution 
could not be achieved . . . without 
principled negotiation with other 
participants” in the Canadian con- 
federation. 

At a minimum, the court said that 
Quebec's secession would require 
the acquiescence not only of the fed- 
eral Parliament but also of seven of 
the country's 10 provinces — the 
normal requirements for amending 
the Canadian constitution. Several 
previous attempts to amend the 
Canadian constitution to accommo- 
date Quebec's urges for greater 
independence have foundered. 

Both separatists and federalists 
quickly found reason to declare vic- 
tory, reflecting the careful political 
balancing acton the part of the nine- 
member court Chretien said that 
the court had “well served all Cana- 
dians by bringing clarity to certain 
fundamental rules" and rejecting 
the hard-line secessionist argu- 
ments of Quebec Premier Luclen 
Bouchard. Chretien said he hoped 
the court’s opinion would now be an 
occasion for Quebecers to “put 
aside” the secession question. 

And in Quebec City, Jacques 
Brassard, the province’s combative 
minister of intergovernmental 
affairs, hailed the opinion for its "un- 
compromising reaffirmation” of the 
right of Quebecers to self-determi- 
nation. Quebec declined to partici- 
pate in the case, arguing it did not 
recognize the authority of the fed- 
eral court. 

The tension between Canada’s 
French and English communities is 
as old as the country itself. Ever 
since British Redcoats defeated 
French troops on the Plains of Abra- 
ham outside Montreal in 1759, 
French Canadians have complained 
of a second-class status in Canada. 
Ironically, the independence move- 
ment has gained momentum only in 
recent years, just as Quebec gained 
a greater measure of social, eco- 
nomic and political power. 




Winning smile . . . Federalist lawyer Guy Bertrand outside the 
Supreme Court in Ottawa after the historic decision photo: tom hansom 


Last week's decision had been 
heralded as the most important ever 
to be made by the high court, which 
maintains a much lower profile here 
than the U.S. Supreme Court. Its 50- 
page opinion amounted to an essay 
on democracy, federalism, human 
rights and the rule of law. And its 
importance was underscored not 
only by the fret that the opinion was 
issued In the name of the entire 
court, but also by the fret that it was 
issued during the normally sacro- 
sanct political summer holiday here. 


Unabomber’s Brother Gets $lm Reward 


William Claiborne 

T HE FBI, which for nearly favo 
decades mounted the most 
intensive manhunt In bureau 
history but still felled to catch 
the serial terrorist known as the 
Unabomber, gave a $ 1 million 
reward to David Kaczynski last 
week for turning In hfe brother 
Theodore. 

David Kaczynski, a 47-year- 
old Schenectady, New York, 
youth shelter social worker, 
publicly anguished over tipping 
federal authorities to his older 
brother's presence in a remote, 
herntilfs shack in Montana In 
April 1905. He has said repeat- 
edly that, rather than keep it 
himself, he will use most of the 
reward to ease the grief of fami- 
lies victimized by hia brother's 
bombs. 

The Kaczynski family feels - 
giving most of the money to the 
victims “might help us resolve 
our grief ove r what happened, " 
he said. 

"That certainly still is his in- 
tent," said the Kaczynski family 
attorney, Anthony Bisceglie. 

Kaczynski also said he needs 
to use some of the reward money 
to pay off the family’s legal bills 
resulting from the Unabomber 
case. ■ ' 

A Justice Department 


spokesman, John Russell, said 
the $1 million FBI check that 
was delivered to Bisceglie was 
one of the biggest rewards ever 
paid in a domestic terrorism 
case. 

Bisceglie said he forwarded 
the check to Kaczynski and his 
wife, Linda Patrik, but he noted 
that rewards of that size are 
taxed at the highest bracket even 
if the money Is given to victims' 
families. Placing the money in 
trust coutd lessen the federal 
and state levies, he said. 

Theodore J . KaczynaW’s trial 
on first-degree murder charges 


ended last January in a plea 
agreement in which the govern- 
ment, citing his mental illness, 
agreed not to seek the death 
penalty. 

Although the FBI amassed 
thousands of leads over 18 years 
while futUely tracking the Una- 
bomber, agents did not have a 
clue to Theodore Kaczynski’s 
identity until his younger brother, 
at bis wife's urging, read a 
35,000-word anti-technology 
manifesto that the serial bomber 
had prevailed upon The Wash- 
ington Post and The New York 
Times to publish. 



David Kaczynski: Recognized brother’s themes photo: rich pedronceuj 


"What the court said today ia that 
secession Is possible, but it will have 
to be accomplished through a long 
and difficult negotiation process,” 
said Christopher Manfredl, a consti- 
tutional scholar at McGill University 
In Montreal. “It is not going to be as 
simple as holding a referendum." 

“As we say in French, this deci- 
sion cuts the pear in half,” said 
Jacques Yvan Morin, a professor of 
public law at the University of Mon- 
treal. “It's a very subtle, very intelli- 
gent decision.'’ 


Unabom Task Force agents 
involved in the manhunt said 
they may never have found the 
reclusive, 55-year-old former 
mathematics professor without 
the help provided by his 
brother. 

Recognizing in the rambling 
document delusional themes be 
had heard or read in letters over 
a lifetime, particularly after his 
brother quit his tenured profes- 
sorship at the University of 
Califomla-Berkeley, David 
Kaczynski approached FBI 
agents through an Intermediary 
and told them about his fears. 
Even then, David said in an In- 
terview after his brother had 
pleaded guilty, he was not con- 
vinced Theodore was the Una- 
bomber. 

"I had never seen him violent, 
not toward me, not toward any- 
one. 1 tended to see his anger • 
turned inward," he said. 

Even though lead Unabom 
prosecutor Robert J. Cleary 
called him a "true American 
hero," David Kaczynski said he 
did not consider himself a hero 
for ending the bombings that 
killed three people and injured 
29 others between 1978 and 
1905. 

■ But he said he did believe that 
something good had resulted 
! from his act* the public was safe 
from more bombings and his 
brother was safe in prison—* ; 
from others and from himself. 


New Tobacco 
Hazard 
For Babies 


John Schwartz | 

W OMEN who smoke while 
pregnant appear to pass a po- 
tent carcinogen to the babies devet 
oping in their wombs, researchers 
reported last Sunday. 1 

These results demonstrate a sig- 
nificant potential risk to the unborn! 
child of a woman who smokes,' said 1 
Stephen S. Hecht of the University 
of Minnesota Cancer Center, who 
led the research. 

• Hecht analyzed the first urine 
samples collected from 48 bahles of 
smokers and nonsmokers in Ger- 
many. He looked for NNK. i| 
carcinogen found only In tobacco : 
products, and for byproducts o{ 
NNK after It had been processed by 
the body — NNAL and NNALGIuc. 

“We found that the positive sam- 
ples were only from the newborn-, 
of mothers who smoked,” Hecht 
said. Of the 31 samples from moth- 
ers who smoked during pregnancy. 

22 contained NNK, NNAL or NNAL 
Glue. Babies of nonsmokers had 
none of those substances in their 
urine, Hecht said. 

NNK, which is from the family o: 
cancer-causing substances kncwi 
as nitrosamines, is not the only car- 
cinogen in tobacco smoke but it i; 
especially powerful. It can cause 
adenocarcinoma, a kind of lung can- 
cer found largely in smokers. Stud- 
ies have also shown that the toxin 
can be passed from mother to off- 
spring in animals. 

Tlte new findings provide 
another reason why preptfft 
women should not smoke. Hecht 
said. Only 39 percent of smokw ^ 
quit when they become pregnant, 
according to a 1990 study in w 
American Journal of Public Health 
Previous studies have aho«ti 
increases in respiratory ailment 5 
among the children of smokers, ai 
well as other health problem*- 
Smoking during pregnancy also has 
been linked to low birth weight afltj ■ 
other conditions. And smoking hs e “ 
has long been known to cause, 
health problems. 

The levels of NNK and the te 
lated chemicals found in babies in ■ 
the new study was about 10 perceo 
of the amount of those substance* 
found In smokers. 

It remains unknown, however, | 
whether babies born to snoWM 1 
mothers have an Increased risK 
developing cancer. Part of th® J* 
son it has been difficult to Bt^ 
question is that parents tend 1° 
ttnue to smoke throughout t 
child's lives, and many of the ™ 
dren exposed in the wanib . _ 
grow up to be smokers themself 

Tlte epidemiology dowj^ 

show a clear relationship betw 
exposure In utero and cartel 
on In life,” Hecht said. K 

an exposure that cannot be g 000, 
can only be bad." „ 

Hecht reported n " d 'i 
the annual meeting of the 
Chemical Society in Boston- J 
researches not I been 
peer review, the usual . 

process for published tiud ! ^ } 

rarely a part of presentations . 

entifle meetings. , mhacio i 

A representative of the Toba^ ; 

■Institute, the 

and policy arm. ^ I 

spokespersons for the organ»« ^ i 
had Seen the Hecht 
could not 1 comment on “ , ; t 
cally, ■ " ' '' - — ' 


Russia lacks money to clear clumps of rotting chemical 
weapons. David Hoffman reports from Leonldovka 

A Cold War Curse 


I N A verdant pine forest here, 
sprinkled with birch trees, the 
lush growth suddenly dis- 
appears. Underbrush gives way to a 
black ulcer on the earth. In the 
clearing nothing grows, not even 
grass. 

Vladimir Pankratov, a gray-haired 
former Soviet military man who is 
dow an environmentalist, kicked at ' 
the ground on the edge of the dark 
Hearing in the woods. He kicked 
again and again. He poked a stick 
into the soil — and pried up the 
nose cone of an aerial bomb. 

This hole in the middle of a Russ- 
ian forest is an uncharted chemical 
weapons graveyard. Buried here are 
vintage World War n aerial bombs, 
filled with a mixture of deadly 
lewisite, a blistering poison gas. and 
yperite, a sulfur mustard gas. 

These abandoned bombs are a 
visible symbol of Russia's chemical 
weapons nightmare: It has more 
chemical bombs than any country, 
and it cannot get rid of them, or 
even find them all. Forty thousand 
ions of chemical weapons are stored 
in officially declared military depots. 
But thousands of other bombs tie in 
abandoned and uncharted weapons 
dumps, like this one. Hie Russian 
military, which created these un- 
declared dumps decades ago, still 
denies they exist. 

Entombed in the forest here by 
Soviet soldiers in the early 1960s 
usd then forgotten, the bombs are 
■ wiring back to haunt the environ- 
>ment of today's Russia. Preliminary 
teats by a team of experts working 
Pankratov have found heavy 
ftweptrations of arsenic in the soil, 
krisite is 36 percent arsenic. The 
bjttk, sandy scars on the forest floor 
^eoffa powerful metallic odor. 

Moreover, the poison is spread- 
ing in an area where hundreds of 
wwsands of people live. Water and 
^ tats by Pankratov’s team show 
arsenic is turning up in higher 
Kfccentrations than normal 2!f miles 
"JV in bottom sediments of tribu- 
fo the Sursk Reservoir. The 
reservoir provides drinking water to 
the nearby provincial capital, 
a population of 530,000. 

Penza, 350 miles southeast of 
Moscow, is located in the rich black- 
"dh farming belt of southern 
Part of the Volga River basin, 
*Wch itself was home to much 
j ™ e Soviet chemical warfrre in- 


Arsenic is extremely toxic. In 
acute poisoning, violent stomach 
and intestinal inflammation and 
bleeding lead to massive losses of 
fluid and bodily salts, causing col- 
lapse, shock and death. Long-term 
low-level exposure can lead to other 
ailments, Including cancer. ; ‘ 

Not on any map, protected only 
by one-distant sign warning people 
to keep out, the chemical weapons 
graveyard is a small glimpse of what 
Is becoming a painful torment for 
Russia — the iegacy of chemical 
and nuclear weapons production 
during the Cold War. 

Across Russia's vast steppes and 
Siberian taiga, and into the seas from 
the Baltic to the Pacific, the Soviet 
Union and later Russia have dumped, 
buried, spilled and exploded chemi- 
cal and nuclear substances that had 
only one purpose — to kill people. 
They were the ingredients or 
byproducts of weapons of mass 
destruction. They were the wastes 
of the Cold War. Now, they continue 
to damage the land and people. 

Although the Soviet If n ion has 
collapsed, a full accounting of the 
contamination it loosed on the envi- 
ronment has never been made. For 
most of the Cold War, the Soviet 
Union kept the sources of this pollu- 
tion — the arsenals and bomb facto- 
ries — shielded by the strictest 
secrecy, little is known even now 
about the clandestine dumping and 
destruction of chemical weapons 
and radioactive materials. More- 
over, little is being done about it, 
despite the health risks. In some 
cases, Russian authorities simply 
deny a threat exists and continue to 
stamp the files “top secret” 

"This place has been abandoned,” 
said Pankratov, surveying the 
chemical weapons graveyard, which 
lies less than a mile from one of the 
declared depots where nerve gas Is 
stored. “No one is responsible for It. 
This information about old destruc- 
tion sites hasn't been opened, it's 
still classified, and we are talking 
about it now because we have to 
face the obvious — we are talking 
about a dangerous contamination of 
the soli.” 

The contamination may become 
an enormouB economic burden to a 
country already flat on its back. Rus- 
sia simply cannot afford to clean up 
the poisons left behind by 59 years 
of dumping and discharge by the 
military and Its bombmaking lndus- 




Vladimir Pankratov, a Russian environmentalist, pokes parL of a 
chemicals-weapons bomb buried near Leonidovka photo, oavjd hoffmat j 


try. The pollution is a potential 
health time bomb, causing an in- 
creased incidence of cancer and dis- 
ease for which no one wants to take 
responsibility, especially the belea- 
guered Russian military. 

After an initial surge of citizen 
activism at the end of the Soviet 
period, Russians today are more 
focused on economic survival, 
sometimes desperately. 

“People are indifferent," Bald 
Vladimir Verzhbovsky, a journalist 
in Penza. ‘Those who try and arouse 
public opinion are treated as clowns 
and not taken seriously. Life Is so 
hard. Salaries haven’t been paid, in 
some cases for years. And people 
think, how are they going to feed the 
children? People are aware they are 
living on a powder keg. But their 
current Interests are different.” 

The Small rural village of 
Leonidovka sits at a crossroads of 
two huge problems, both inherited 
from the Soviet era. 

One is that Russia has the world's 
largest supply of chemical weapons, 
which it promised by treaty tp liqui- 
date but now cannot afford to 
destroy. The other la that, before 


Colombia’s President Shakes Up Army 


F * Kovaleskl 

. Jwrancabormeja 

I April and early May, . 

* a tolombian army battalion 
.. In this oil-refining town 

^dtoonrsentcommi- 

the country’s lead- . 
that H^! ge T Ce ^ enc y warning 
death t-wing Paramilitary , 

. l *Ul SOlmrla -j 


■] aiJ’teJMteh' a massacre. 

i «Smffi BtChe88tetedthatfl l e 

; take place in a neigh- 

jj ^Hed the Twentieth of 

J a community ih north- , 

! bZT^ncabdrnieJa that has 1 
W. of su PP° rtfor . 

P ofVpi1f 8p ^tethe alerts, dozens 
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night of May 16 and unleashed 
a campaign of terror for several 
hours without encountering 
resistance from & single Boldler 1 
or police officer. The masked 
gunmen killed seven people and 
(ddnnpped 25 others. In Juhe, ; 
the assailants declared that they : 
had killed all the hostages And j 
burned the bodies gf ter deter- 
mining that the captives had 
links to the guerrilla,. 

Government Investigators said 
nine soldiers from the New .. . 
Grariada Battallbn Waved four 
vehicles carrying the pdrtocnili- 1 . 
tary troops' through an arnty \ 
checkpoint before and ‘after the ; 
attack arid at least one soldier j 
- participated in the IdlUngsi 

attack arid Bubseauerit . 


the United States is conditioning 
Its support for, the Colombian 
military on its willingness to 
1 break its ties wife fee paramili- 
tary forces, which have been 
operating here for more than 
30 years. 

' At a time when Colombia’s two 
main guerrilla groups have dealt' 
fee armed forces devastating 
defeats, the military — which 
' receives U.S. training and aid 
ostensibly to fight dr ug traffick- , 
1 log — 1 has strengthened its ties ■ 
to paramiUtary fronts to bolster i 
its battle against the estimated 
' 20,000 Marxist insurgents. 

U.S. and Colombian thilitary ; 
sources said this month's 
decision of the new president, ! 
Andres Pastraria, to qbrupfty 
dismiss the entire high cohi- 


the 1991 collapse of the Soviet 
Union, tons of chemical weapons 
were discarded by the military and 
forgotten, and they are now an eco- 
logical threat. No one knows where 
they are, or how much of the deadly 
poisons are leaching into the air, 
water and soil. 

Leonidovka is near one of the 
uncharted chemical weapons dumps, 
hidden in the nearby forest. The vil- 
lage also sits next to a walled mili- 
tary base that is an official depot for 
thousands of tons of the still-active 
chemical bombs. 

Russia has formally declared it 
ho1d9 about 40,000 ton9 of chemical 
weapons. The stockpile consists of 
32,200 tons of nerve gases — sarin, 
soman and VX — and 7,700 tons of 
lewisite, mustard gas and their mix- 
tures. They are stored In seven de- 
pots, including Leonidovka. 

Behind the arsenal's high walls 
here are 15 million pounds of VX, 
sarin and soman gases packed into 
aviation bombs. 

These are known as nerve agents 
because they attack the nervous sys- 
tem after inhalation or contact with 
the skin. They can kill within mln- 


mand and retire other senior ' 
officers was an important step in 
weakening fee ties between the : 
armed forces and paramilitary 
groups. ' 

The new president took fee 
unusual step of reaching beyond', 
higher ranking generals to name : 
the new commonders of fee array,', 
navy and air force, phasing over : 
senior officers and forcing sev- 
eral generals with known ties to ! 
paramilitary organizations to ' ! 
retire. The records of those pro- : 
moted wero reviewed by both . 
Colombian and U.S. intelligence . 
to make sure they were riot tied 
to driig trafficking 0+ human * 
rights abuses, fee officials said* 

‘This crop Of recently har- 
vested generals and admirals 
breaks a long-standing tradition 
of ‘senlorify first* In selecting 
service chiefs In fee military,” 
said F. Andy Messing Jr., a miU- 


utes at very low doses. The agent 
sarin was used in the Auin Supreme 
Truth cult’s 1995 terrorist attack on 
the Tokyo subway system, which 
killed 12 people and injured 5,500. 

At Leonidovka alone, there is 
more than enough nerve gas, if dis- 
tributed by individual doses, to wipe 
out every human on Earth. 

Residents are uneasy, “People 
feel concerned, there is no denying 
it.” grid Irina Molchanova, 33, a 
deputy Bchool principal. She asked a 
visitor, "Do you think we are living 
on a powderkeg?” " 

Russia has promised to liquidate 
the declared arsenal of 40,000 tons 
of chemical weapons. It signed the 
Chemical Weapons Convention in 
1993 and ratified it in 1996. The 
treaty, which took effect last year, 
calls for abolishing the develop- 
ment, production, stockpiling and 
transfer of chemical weapons and 
outlaws their use. Most experts 
agree that Russia's aging stocks 
have outlived any military utility. 
Under the treaty, Russia and other 
nations agreed to destroy the 
weapons over 10 to 15 years. Tile 
United States already has begun de- 
stroying its stockpile of 32,000 tons 
of chemical weapons at two sites 
and is expected to finish by 2004 ai 
a cost of about $13 billion. 

B IT Russia's government is 
chronically short of cash, and 
tile military establishment is 
collapsing for lack of money. Gen. 
Stanislav Petrov, commander of 
Russia's radiation, chemical and bio- 
logical defense troops, said in an In- 
terview that Russia needs $5.5 
billion to liquidate the chemical 
weapons. But in the last two years, 
he said, fee government delivered 
only 2 or 3 percent of what was bud- 
geted for the program, which Is 
falling behind schedule. 

While publicly declaring the size 
of the stockpile, Russia and the So- 
viet Union have never accounted for 
bombs that were secretly dumped 
and destroyed in earlier years, 
many of which are decaying in un- 
marked graveyards like the one in 
fee woods outside Leonidovka. 

Lev Fedorov, an activist who Is 
president of the Union of Chemical 
Safety, a citizens' network, has esti- 
mated feat the Soviet authorities 
dumped half a million tons of chemi- 
cal weapons In three periods be- 
tween the end of World War U and 
the late 1980s. 

Many were sunk at sea in 12 loca- 
tions in the Baltic Sea, the Kara Sea 
and the Sea of Japan. Tena of thou- 
sands of tons also were buried In un- 
marked and still undisclosed 
graveyards around the Soviet 
Union, according to Fedorov. 


tary analyst at fee conservative . 
National Defense Council ' 
Foundation. , 

. Several high-profile cases in- 
volving abuses by government 
security forces, most of them In 
conjunction wife paramilitary 
groups, have surfaced recently. 

Last month, the prosecutor 
general's office said two sergeants 
froni fee 4t)i Array Division had 
been United to a massacre a year 
ago by paramilitary forces In fee 
eastern province of Meta in which 
about 30 people Were Idlled. 

Late last month, then president 
Ernesto Samper apologized for ■ 
five 'masdacres thdt were c ommi t- 
ted fay state security forces be- 
tween 1901 end 1003 in which 
49 people feed, And four months . 
a^o t the military dismantled the ■ 
20th Intelligence Brigade, Which 
prosecutors had implicated In j 

several killlnge of civilians. 1 
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Hellhound Safari 


Louis Bayard 


THE LOSTTRIBE 

By Mark Lee 

St. Martinis. 278 pp. $22 

M ARK LEE'S taut adventure, 
The Lost Tribe, has one of 
the year’s peachier open- 
ing lines: “On the morning of my ex- 
ecution, I woke up laic and found a 
marabou stork tapping on the win- 
dow of my hotel room.” All right. 
One Hundred Years Of Solitude 
started with an execution, too. but 
give Lee credit: One sentence, and 
he’s located us in existential space. 
That ol' marabou stork is not toting 
welcome trinkets, and the narrator, 
a burned-out American journalist 
named Benjamin Chase, has a 
shadow of deatli trailing him tike a 
hangover. 

Stranded In war-ravaged central 
Africa, Ben spends his days drink- 
ing and listening to gunfire from the 
bed of his blacked-out hotel room. 
“Like many expatriates in Africa,* 
he says, “I had lost faith in every- 
thing but the hope that something 
would hapiien If l remained.” 

Enter David Mather, a former 
missionary who has gulled a relief 


organization into sponsoring a 
water-drilling expedition into the 
remote Northern District Mather 
has one overriding mission; to make 
contact with the Mali, mysterious 
nomadic people who just might be 
the only living remnants of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel. 

Never mind that the Lost Tribes 
were last seen being hauled away by 
Assyrians in the Book of Kings. In' 
Mather's eyes, they "come from an 
age when God walked on the earth 
and spoke to mankind. Worshiping 
with them and studying their scrip- 
ture, we would share their vision. 
Ukc new apostles, we would re- 
turn to the world to teach and 
write and speak of what we have 
seen." 

Ben is sold. So is the rest of the 
biblically named crew, including 
Thomas, a doubting anthropologist, 
and his wife, Rachel, and pretty 
soon it's all aboard for the heart of 
darkness. Convoying in two trucks 
and a Land Rover, the pilgrims en- 
counter starving guerrillas, rebel- 
lious government soldiers, and 
half-crazed French colonials. And 
the farther they go. the more they 
hear of Mnjl atrocities, which re- 
portedly extend to separating men 



from their tongues. Our pil- 
grims, though, stay the course. “If I 
quit at this point and walked away." 
Ben explains, “l would be accepting 
a lifetime of hesitation." 

Or you'd just be a sensible fella. 
But as anyone steeped in Conrad 
and Graham Greene knows, narra- 
tors can't, mustn't turn back. In- 
deed, one sometimes wonders if 
Africa has any value to Anglo writ- 
ers except as a forced metaphorical 
march — a way of stripping away 


the accretions of Western civiliza- 
tion. It’s fortunate, then, that Lee. a 
former journalist who covered 
Uganda’s civil war. is able to ground 
his Africa in vivid, economically 
wrought pictures. 

“We passed a village that was 
overgrown with sunflowers, and an- 
other village that was the home of 
an enormous flock of green parrots 
that screeched and swirled through 
the air. One of the larger towns had 
been conquered by a troop of 
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baboons. They stared at the \n ffe! 
for a few seconds with their sad, 
doglike faces, then an old malt 
barked a command and the troop 
scrambled through the broken 
walls of the huts." 

Without overwriting, Lee can 
convey the sprinting pace of i 
brush fire, the horror of an ele- , 
phant slaughter, the hair-trigger ii 
tenseness of a military checkpoint Q 
It's not surprising, really, that 1m 
book lias been optioned for the 
movies. He has already done much 
of the screenwriter's work, right 
down to the action sequences. 

And maybe some compelling lead 
actor can make up for the book's 
major deficiency, which is its dis- 
mayingly bland Ahab figure. Mes- 
sianic charisma is a difficult quality 
to convey in print (right up there 
with charm), but David Mather jus 
doesn’t have die visionary gleam it 
would take to lead people into hell 
Forget the Lost Tribes, then. 
Whal impresses in Lee's book is the 
found Africa — ■ the puffy while 
color of burning cattle dung: a 
drooping sign cm an abandoned 
hotel; flocks of birds hovering over 
a fire, feeding on the insects that get 
flushed out. These are the moments 
when you can almost believe Ben's 
nvrinlru'. “You have to take thr 
journey. Take the journey and you 
might understand." 
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Serving Up Kosher Food for Thought 


Sanford PJnsker 


KAATERSKILL FALLS 
By Allegra Goodman 
Dial. 324 pp. $23.95 



R eligiously observant jews 

played a role (of sorts) in 
Jewish- American fiction long before 
a precocious 21-year-old writer 
named Allegra Goodman made her 
literary debut with an astonishing 
collection of stories entitled Sudden 
Immersion (1989). Her next book, 
'Die Family Markowitz (1993), not 
only cobbled earlier stories about 
the eccentric, vividly etched 
Markowitzes with newer ones, but, 
more important, it gave their saga 
the look and feel of a novel. Critics 
soon ran out of superlatives when it 
came to describing Goodman's 
crafted paragraphs, keen sense of 
observation, and gently satiric 
humor. For her, observant Jewa 
were not automatically relegated to 
the sidelines or turned into conde- 
scending Jokes as in the bulk of 
Jewish-American fiction from Abra- 
ham Cahan’s The Rise Of David 
Levinsky (1918) onward; rather, she 
brought to Orthodox Jewish life 
both an insider's sensibility and a 
writerly understanding of how to 
construct literary characters. 

Kaaterskill Falls not only contin- 
ues this beat but also expands It by 
recreating (he world of upstate 
New York bungalow colonies dur- 
ing the mid-1970s. For those who 
associate the Catskills with Borsqht 
Belt cut-ups and secular, Increas- 
ingly assimilated Jews, Goodman's 
tale of the dash between Yankee 
year-rounders and ultra-Orthodox 
summer people (most of them disci- 
ples of Rav Elijah Kirshner) plunges 
readers Into a world where flesh- 
and-blood Jewish characters can 
have deeply held religious convic- 
tions as well as vulnerable human 
dimensions. 

The result is a novel that, however 
quiet, however subtly understated, 
Is filled with ambition. Not only does 
Goodman include a wide prray of 
characters (Jewish and non-Jewish) 
and their respective motivations; 


but, equally impressive, she creates 
a world that gives the natural 
wonder of Kaaterskill Falls its full 
due. Occasions to admire the shape 
and ring other sentences abound. 

But what will strike most readers 
is the way Goodman’s novel makes 
the ultra-Orthodox look simultan- 
eously exotic and familiar. With the 
possible exceptions of Chaim Potok 
and Nessa Rapoport, I cannot think 
of a single Jewish-American novelist 
who sets scene after scene in a syna- 
gogue or who can describe the 
religious sensibilities of the ultra- 
Orthodox in such concrete, non- 
treacly detail. Here, for example, is 
Goodman’s initial description of 
Elizabeth Schulman, a character 
who will ultimately loom very large 
in daily life as Kirshner Hasidlm live 
it; “For her religion is a habit, ritual 
so commonplace, that she takes it 


Goodman makes 
the ultra-Orthodox 
look simultaneously 
exotic and familiar 


for granted. She worships God 
three times a day in her room, and 
while she would never say she felt a 
familiarity with her Creator, the 
prayers are familiar, and she’s used 
to approaching him. The sacred 
isn’t mysterious to her, and so she 
romanticizes the secular." 

It is hardly surprising that Eliza- 
beth later fixes on a project to open 
a small general store that will pro- 
vide kosher food for summer resi- 
dents, for she is a restless spirit 
However, where Goodman’s ac- 
count differs from previous fiction is 
that Elizabeth remains part of the 
Kirshner community even after the 
old rebbe dies and his stickler son 
yanks her license. For Goodman, a 
character living within limitations 
— and disappointment t is at least 
as interesting a fictional possibility 
as a protagonist who leaves a strict 
religious tradition for the secular 
attractions of a wider world. 


Potok has made the latter plot his 
stock in trade, offering up a world of 
study, commandment and obser- 
vance that his more sensitive char- 
acters melodramatically reject. Here 
Goodman strikes me as both wiser 
and more truthful. When the old 
Kirshner rebbe feels his life slipping 
away, he must choose which of his 
two sons will replace him; One is 
uncompromisingly pious, the other 
more brilliant but also more worldly. 
At first glance, the scenario sounds 
for all the world like a recycling of 
Potoks The Chosen, but in the final 
analysis It is not. For what Goodman 
means to explore is the emotions 
that churn beneath the surface and 
that give her characters fully 
rounded dimensions. Rav Kirshner, 
for example, is “no mystic. He is a 
rationalist, interested in law, not 
myth," and his leadership consists 
in a deep-seated belief that Ills disci- 
ples' way is already “lad out for 
them; they must seek guidance by 
learning halachah [Jewish law]." 
Still, he agonizes, as does Elizabeth 
and, Indeed, most of the other fami- 
lies Goodman assembles each sum- 
mer at Kaaterskill Fallp. What is not 
in doubt, however, is the ultra- 
Orthodoxy that defines them simul- 
taneously as a community and as 
Individual selves. 

Sometimes, Goodman's descrip- 
tions are packed with gentle 
ironies, as when one character's 
parents are described this way: “An- 
dres’s parents taught him that if you 
are going to be religious, you have 
to do it all. observing every holiday 
and law. They believed that when it 
comes to God, you can't do things 
by halves — which was why they 
did nothing.” 

A final point; Jewish-American lit- 
erature Is filled with scenes, usually 
comic, that take place around the 
family dinner table or at a local deli- 
catessen; but none can match what 
Goodman gives us In the texture 
and smell of kosher cooking. Few 
putatively "Jewish novels” manage 
the tricky business of giving equal 
weight to substance and style. 
Kaaterskill Falls does — and does 
so brilliantly- 


Young and Restless 


Jonathan Yardley 


BADGE OF COURAGE 
The Life of Stephen Crane 
By Linda H. Davis 
Houghton Mifflin. 414 pp. $35 


S TEPHEN CRANE died on June 
5, 1900, at the age of 28, his 
career as a published writer having 
lasted only four years. Yet in that 
brief time he produced, according 
to his most recent — find best — 
biographer, “five novels, two vol- 
umes of poetry, three big story col- 
lections, two books of war stories, 
and countless works of short fiction 
and reporting.” He also produced 
one of the enduring legends of 
American literature, "long . . . 
shrouded in myth and rumor, in (lie 
fantastic tales that began to form 
around him when he became world- 
famous at the age of 25." 

The Crane legend has been fed 
over the years by his biographers, 
the first and most influential of 
whom, the gifted journalist Thomas 
Beer, wrote almost as much fiction 
about Crane as Crane had written 
about his own invented characters. 
As Unda Davis notes. Beer "appar- 
ently fabricated letters of Crane's 
and even invented stories and 
romances — including one with a 
woman named Helen Trent — 
which were for years picked up as 
fact by subsequent scholars, writers 
and biographers.” The result has 
been a life's story so lost in fantasy 
as to bear no real relationship — * 
except, perhaps, metaphoric — to 
the actual Stephen Crane. 

Not merely did he write what re- 
mains, a century after Us publica- 
tion, the greatest of American war 
novels, The Red Badge Of Courage, 
but he was our first great war corre- 
spondent. Utterly untrained in mili- 
tary skills or discipline, slight of 
build and unprepossessing of man- 
ner, he nonetheless took his note- 
books into battle with a. disregard 
for his own safety that made him,' 
“depending upon the observer . . J 
either the, bravest man one had ever 
seen under fire or the niost reck- 
less." 


Not merely liuii, but Crane cun 
ducted an amatory life that 
intense scrutiny in his own lime and 
continues lo invite it in ours. In- 
tensely. incurably lomanlk. ^ 
formed numerous romantic attain- 
ments, the most celebrated, or nolo 
riuus. of which was with Com 
T aylor, a prostitute who became jw 
cuniinon-taw wife and accompanied 
him to England; there, in the la-?- 
years of his life, he and she partm- r 
pated in literary and social affair 1 
with the likes of Joseph Conrad and 
Henry Janies, relationships that 
added still further to the glow w , 
legend and romance with which, ii 
seems, Crane will forever be sur- 
rounded. 

Linda Davis cuts through ■ 
legend and romance with what ap' 1 
pears to be a sharp, clean seal* 
Without denying Crane any of hi> ! 
glamour or drama, she gives a con- , 
vincing portrait of a man who. 
raised in a word-haunted, por^f | 
vidly religious household, made laft- , 
guage and faith — or the absence i I 
faith — the touchstones of Wyj ; 
ing life. She describes with vivid A* | 
tail the sordid city streets to whicn 
the youthful Crane was drawn an 
out of which emerged his first 
terpiece. Maggie: A Girl OfTn 
Streets. She gives as well aconwn 
lng account of how The Red BwF 
Of Courage came into being. 

In the reading and Imaginings « . 
boyhood, transformed into endu 
ing fiction as its author was in W 
first breath of maturity. 

His body of work Is small ™ 
significant and lasting ° nB - 
followed and expanded uponthe ® 
ample of his friends ji^neafl 
Hamlin Garland and 
Howells, bringing American 
out of Victorian gentility an 
ripe prose, paring it down and ^ 
ing fifc more 
had been. In Hrae Ufa i own 

became far greater than 
tors’ had been, and tHbrilPjfc 
too numerous to count, ^ 
work, not his influence, 
commands our attenpo 
Davis has done, it, and 
looks to be foil Justice. , 



Congo rebels ‘plan to 
restore democracy* 


R4my Ourdan In Qoma 


A 


LL was quiet last week in 
Goma, the headquarters of 
the rebel forces in tire 
Democratic Republic of Congo. The 
region is controlled by Rwanda- 
supported Banyamulenge (Con- 
golese Tutsi) forces, who have been 
joined by some members of the 
Congolese regular army. Since the 
beginning of the uprising on August 
2. they have speedily seized three 
key cities in the two Kivu provinces 
-Goma. Bukavu and Uvira, 

The rebels' military commander, 
Jean-Pierre Ondekane. directs oper- 
ations from the headquarters of the 
former Congolese Armed Forces 
(FAC), airlifting men and weapons 
it night to the various fronts. 

It is in Goma that the rebel forces, 
i heterogeneous bunch despite their 
| strong Rwandan Tutsi element, have 
j been striving to set up the irolitlcal 
1 machinery that will enable them to 
take over from President Lourent- 
Dtsirtf Kabila if lie loses the war. 

Politicians from various back- 
pounds have set up a Congolese 
for Democracy (RDG in Goma. 
They include long-standing opposi- 
■ ton figures such as Arthur Z'Ahidi 
j ‘'goma, who was recently pro- 
, claimed "chief of the rebellion", and 
, erstwhile comrades of Kabila, among 
-em his former foreign minister, 
Ultima Karaha, as well as one or 
Kofcrmer supporters of toe ousted 
President, Mobutu Sese Seko. 

The “presidential villa", a sumptu- 
oa * ^idence on Lake Kivu that 
^ bulk by Mobutu and subse- 
quently used by Kabila, lias been 
“e scene of much debate between 
rebel leaders about the still uncer- 
fohire of their movement 
“We want to give our movement a 
I^lrig," Ngoma told Le Monde, 
otherwise it would be tantamount 
r® m ilifary coup. Our aim, apart 
“ Uln Peking Kabila out, is to 
restore democracy in Congo." 

. who fled to Paris last May 
^spending six months in jail In 
, . Congolese capital, Kinshasa, 
in Goma on August 1, the 
ru re the first rebel attack. 

Unce a pacifist, he has come 
“ nd 10 Ihe idea of supporting the 
military operation, which is 
^ backed by Uganda and 
despite official denials 
^Kampala and Kigali. 

, Ve sincerely want to build 
tii Congo." Ngoma says. 
^Mobutu’s 32-year dictatorship, 
^MjLr ntry Wa8 cheated of Its libera- 
» S? 1 * 10 ®h ow how different 

are. We respect human rights, 
never loot When we 
no one will be 
wpin* ** ^ant to bring people 
unirv j Congolese national 
de, nocratise public life." 

In tE* ^ he has already been 
tap J* ^hh “all the democratic 
who COuntr y» including those 
ken Stuck in Kinshasa or 
W )h with a view to prepar- 
w-JWW °f transition that 
But a w !* ousting of KabUla. 
enhi n ," e r f hellion’s political lead- 
ann™ 8 ns un8ta ble. When the 
ftha/^° uncecl on August 16 that 
tee. up executive commlt- 
We £ "surprised that 
not been included in it 


I rater 


The movement Ib now led by a vir- 
tual unknown, Ernest Wamba dia 
Wamba. However, Ngoma still 
appears to be leading the political 
wing of toe rebellion. 

“We didn’t want to use the Kabila 
method; we didn't want to rely on a 
warlord," Ngoma says. “The term 
‘chief of the rebellion’ didn't suit me, 
as it has too many unpleasant over- 
tones In this country. 

“So we formed a provisional colle- 
gial leadership, rather than a gov- 
ernmental structure that would 
have excluded those Congolese 
democrats who have not yet been 
able to join us. Everyone is welcome 
here ... We shall together draw up 
the rules for a transition from the 
Kabila dictatorship to democracy." 

Despite its fragility, the rebellion 
seems increasingly less isolated. 
Ngoma says he feels "encouraged" 
by the fact that several African coun- 
tries have sent envoys to meet him. 
“You have to be courageous lu sup- 
port a rebellion. Yet people are 
doing precisely that, bath in Africa 
and in Europe.” 

Asked about reports in the 
French press that he may have been 
in contact with the French presi- 
dency when preparing the uprising, 
Ngoma smiles and says: “A politi- 
cian needs contacts. France is a 
country that has understood the 
purpose of our action." 


Oi 


N AUGUST 12 the political 
wing of the rebellion pub- 
lished a scathing indict- 
ment of Kabila's record after 15 
months in power: “Corruption, 
nepotism, patronage, arbitrary rule, 
an economy in ruins, a steady 
impoverishment of the population, 
the plundering of public fends, an 
inability on the part of the govern- 
ment to restore peace, security and 
unity, a manifest desire to split the 
national army, a massive return to 
repressive measures, collective 
massacres, murders and political 
Imprisonment, Incitement to vio- 
lence, hatred and manipulation of 
ethnic feelings.” 

It Is still too soon to tell whether 
the men of Goma will end up on the 
top of the heap If Kinshasa falls. An- 
alysts point to the very close links 
between Karaha and the Kigali 
regime, while others are convinced 
that Ngoma has been nominated 
"chief of the rebellion" by president 
Yowerl Museveni of Uganda. 

It will be interesting to see hew re- 
lations between . Ngoma and Karaha 
develop. Karaha took part In Kabila's 
rebellion last year, and condoned the 
massacre of Hutu refugees that took 
place during the course of it, while 
Ngoma has always , denounced 
crimes committed at to'attime by the 
rebels and their Rwanda!} allies. 

Ngoma dismisses the possibility 
of Uganda and Rwanda taking con- 
trol of Cpnfjfo, and eavB that "the 
Congolese Will be absolutely free to 
define how they. moVe forward tq 
democracy, and will not allow tyelr 
victory to be'turned Into dpiplriation 
by any othercouhtry”. 

The key to the Immediate future, 
however, lies" hot; With polhidans 
biit with k h^jdfiii of military offi- 
: cers who are ihcreasii^g their influ- 
ence throUfihpul the country. 

1 (August! 9) 
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Standing by your man in Russia again 


EDITORIAL 


T HE Russian president, 
Boris Yeltsin, has made 
more than one U-turn in his 
political career. Ever since he 
came to power seven years ago. 
we have become accustomed to 
Yeltsin’s habit of chopping and 
changing. 

On August 14 he stated loud 
and clear that he would never 
devalue the rouble and that 
Russia would never suspend 
repayment of its foreign debt. 
Three days later, the same 
Yeltsin announced a devaluation 
of the currency and a 90-day 
moratorium on the repayment of 
foreign loans. 

The possibility of a devalua- 
tion has to be denied right up to 
the last moment so as to prevent 
speculators from cashing in. But 
Yeltsin's latest change of course 
is more than a mere switch of 
tactics. Carried out under pres- 
sure from powerful financial and 
industrial lobbies — and also, to 
a lesser extent, nudged fry the 
speculator George Soros — the 
devaluation of toe rouble, ac- 
companied by yet another cabi- 


net reshuffle, also marks toe 
devaluation of Boris Yeltsin. 

It Is a development that 
prompts questions about toe 
future of the president himself. 
No one can deny that this former 
member of the Communist party 
is committed to reform. In- 
heriting a system that had been 
rocked to Its foundations by toe 
“Gorbachev revolution”, he 
quickly liberalised the economy 
and democratised the country. 

But he failed to establish the 
rule of law and to impose him- 
self politically on a powerful par- 
liament He allowed organised 
crime to extend its hold over the 
country and allowed the salaries 
of too many civil servants to go 
unpaid. 

The reason why aid Is going to 
Russia — an umpteenth plan, to 
the tune of $22 billion, was 
cobbled together with the 
International Monetary Fund on 
July 20 — is not purely eco- 
nomic. 

It Is also seen as a way of 
propping up YeltBin himself. 
President Clinton, who la due to 
meet his Russian counterpart In 
Moscow next month, and the 
German chancellor, Helmut 


Kohl, have always made a point 
of protecting Yeltsin. He is 
regarded as a guarantee of 
stability. 

Washington has not forgotten, 
either, that Russia has nuclear 
weapons, as well as a scat on the 
United Nations Security Council. 
Bonn is perfectly aware that 
Russia's collapse would proba- 
bly cost Europe more than all 
the aid that is now going to 
Yeltsin. 

Usually a monetary crisis is 
merely the symptom of another 
kind of crisis — one of confi- 
dence. It can often be salutary in 
that It precipitates much-needed 
changes., This has been demon- 
strated more than once in Asia, 
where monetary devaluations 
have brought down outdated, 
corrupt and inefficient regimes. 

Will Russia prove an excep- 
tion to the rule? Will It be stole to 
make do much longer with mere 
cabinet reshuffles while allowing 
the president to hang on? The 
patience of the Russian people 
may turn out not to be inex- 
haustible. That ls something that 
Western governments should 
also keep In mind. 

(August 19) 


JAL in blooming scandal 


Philippe Pons In Tokyo 

M OST Japanese have been only 
a little surprised to learn that 
Japaii Airlines, the country's leading 
carrier, has had links with organ- 
ised crime. JAL's president, Isao 
Kaneko, admitted as much on 
August 17. The police have arrested 
three, professional racketeers, and 
Buspect that JAL made payments to 
them of 80 ; mllllon yen ($550,000) 

, between 1990 and 1998 In order to 
ensure that shareholdere' meetings 
were not disrupted. 

1 1 The scandal confirms that large 
Japanese companies have close ties 
with organised crime. In JAL’s' de- 
, fence it could be argued that the 
amount of Its payoffs to' the racke- 
teers — which were disguised as pay- 
ment for the hire of potted plants ~ 
was modest compared with the bil- 
lionS of yen shelled out iri die p^st 
' by Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank and Japan’s 
: leading securities flrrri, Npmip. 

; However JAL's case Ha^ been 
' aggravated by the fact that the rack- 


eteers the airline had dealings with 
have connections with Sumiyoshi- 
kaJ, one of the two main crime syn- 
dicates In the Tokyo region. 

Sokaiya are a peculiarly Japanese 
unofficial management tool that 
have exited Blnce shares were first j 
lifted on the stock exchange at the 
turn of the century. They are men 
who hold a small number of shares 
In many different companies, This 
entities them to attend sharphold- 
us' meetings and. when necessary, 

| protect board members from being 
put on the spot by awkward ques- 
tions from the flejor by monopol- 
: lalng the speaking time allotted to 
shareholders. 

The Chlso company used the tec: 
tiq, iri the 1970s to fend off share- 
holders' questions, about the 
catastrophic pollution its., factory 
h^d caused in Mlnantofa Bay. . .. . 

Another sokaiya, whose . -nai^e 
features on JAL's list of VIP share- 
holders, managed to silence the 
parents of one of the victims of the. 
1985 air crash — which killed 520 


people — at the shareholders’ meet- 
ing In 1986. 

In 1982 a change in commercial 
law made it illegal for companies to 
remunerate sokaiya. But the reform 
failed to eradicate them. Indeed, 
sokaiya activities became Increas- 
■ ingly criminal. 

The sokaiya began to play a dou- 
ble game. While ostensibly acting as 
guard dogs for directors, they also 
became blackmailers who threatened 
corporate reputations. In most cases 
. firms preferred to pay up and keep 
the sokaiya quiet rather than de- 
, nounce their blackmail to the police. 

Racketeers thqs became a mech- 
anism that, was part and parcel of 
corporate . life. The finance- and 
< sendee sectors were fee first to. be 
affected; then It was the turn of In- 
dustrial companies. The group of 
sokaiya Involved with JAL also 
worked for TtoyQta and Nfasan. 

The speculative ■feubble" of the 
late eighties not .oiily ' generated a 
huge volume of bad debts; it also 
reinforced the collusion between 
organised crime ,and apparently 
respectable businessmen. ' . 

(August 10) 
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A real square basher 





Down Mexico way . . . Orson Welles and Marlene Dietrich in Touch Of Evil 

Weaving his way through fact and fiction 


Samuel Blumenfeld 

Positif July/August 1998 
Editions Jean-Mfchel Place, 
I62pp60francs 

I N HIS introduction to Andr4 
Bazin's book on Orson Welles, 
Francois Truffaut wrote that the 
director of Citizen Kane was 
someone whose personality 
appeared In a constantly shifting 
light as new biographies and 
studies of his work appeared. 
This is amply confirmed by the 
special dossier on Welles in die 
intest issue of the film magazine 
Positif. 

It contains a long and en- 
thralling interview Welles gave to 
Richard Marienstras in 1974 on 
the subject of Shakespeare. It 
was not the first interview that 
Welles had given on the subject 
— he already had under his belt 
such movies as Macbeth, Othello, 
Chimes At Midnight (centred on 
FalstafO and The Merchant Of 
Venice (a film made for television 
that has vanished without trace). 

But the interview Is trans- 
formed into a veritable dialogue 
by Marienstras's knowledge of 
Elizabethan theatre, the highly 
Intelligent way In wiiich he applies 


it to Welles’s films, including 
those not based on Shakespeare 
— as in the fascinating part of the 
interview devoted to Touch Of 
Evil, where the policeman played 
by Charlton Heston is referred to 
ns a specimen of the "new man, 
a tec lino c rat of the law nnd no 
rabble-rouser”. 

O titer interesting ideas thrown 
up by die interview include the 
portrayal of Macbeth as a weak 
and stupid Christian with no 
battle skills, who is manipulated 
by his wife and the forces of evil, 
the depiction of Heury V as a 
great Machiavellian prince who 
plans from the very start to 
betray Falstaff, and the notion 
that Othello is quite simply 
lego's murderous double. 

It Is often hard to separate fact 
from fiction in what Welles says. 
Marienstras strives, with some 
difficulty, to chart the Inaccura- 
cies and untruths trotted out by 
Welles, who, for example, praises 
a production of The Tempest by 
Max Reinhardt of which there is 
not the slightest trace. 

One Is not sure, either, whether 
to believe Welles's account of his 
1936 production of Macbeth in 
Harlem with black actors. The 
cast included several African 


Dance of the dolls 



Emmanuel de Roux 

I N 1936 the founder of the Surre- 
alist movement, Andr£ Breton, 
organised an exhibition of Surreal- 
ist objects in Paris. A kachina doll 
featured on the exhibition poster. A 
contemporary photograph by Man 
Ray shows how Important a place In 
the show was given to these fig- 
urines, which were much sought 
after by almost all members of the 
Surrealist movement 
ITte same kachina dolls, which 
represent the mythical ancestors of 
Hopi Pueblo Indians In Arizona and 
New Mexico, are the subject of an 
exhibition. La Danse des Kachinas, 
at (lie Pavilion des Halles in Paris. 

Most of the dolls on show 
belonged to writers and artists in 
the Surrealist orbit — Max Ernst, 
Marcel Duchafop, Roberto Malta, 


Jorge Camacho — or to leading 
intellectuals such as Claude L£vl- 
Strauss, who sold 9ome of his dolls 
to the psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan. 

Despite constant battles with 
their Navajo neighbours, the Span- 
ish and then the Americans, the 
Hopi Indians managed to preserve a 
certain degree of independence 
until the middle of the 19th century. 

‘This explains the exceptional 
state of preservation of their social 
customs and religious life,” L6vb 
Strauss wrote. “Even today, consid- 
erable parts of their ritual are a 
jealously guarded secret . . . impene- 
trable to ethnologists.’' 

The rich and complicated Hopi 
pantheon consists of 300400 kachi- 
nas, who are personified by masked 
and costumed dancers lh each vil- 
lage from the end of December to 
the end of July. The moment a mem- 


witch doctors, who wanted to put 
a curse on a critic who had 
panned the play. Welles told 
them to go ahead; the next day, 
he says, (he critic was dead. 

To judge from the other big 
piece in the dossier, an interview 
with Dominique Antoine, who 
between 1971 and 1970 pro- 
duced F For Fake and The Other 
Side Of The Wind, Welles was 
himself the victim of several 
curses. The interview with her 
makes depressing reading, be- 
cause it puts pRid to any bopes 
one had of ever being able to see 
Welles's unfinished films — Don 
Quixote and The Deep. Even The 
Other Side Of The Wind, which 
is in a virtually complete state, 
has become embroiled in a legal 
battle and a clash of egos. This 
means it may never be released. 

Antoine offers ub one of the 
finest portraits ever painted of 
Welles. She explains why he has 
become such an inexhaustible 
subject of speculation and ex- 
egesis; "Even he did not know 
himself, or no longer knew him- 
self. At the end of his life he could 
sincerely apply Arka din's lie [in 
Confidential Report] to himself; 
'I do not know who I am'.” 

(August 7) 


ber oE the Hopi community dons a 
spirit's clothes, he is invested with 
its powers. He acts as an intermedi- 
ary through whom humans can 
address prayers to the gods. 

The making of a kachina doll is an 
extremely codified art. Yet there are 
considerable differences of treatment 
between, say, the resolutely natural- 
istic “long-haired kachina”, and the 
simplified forms of the "hunch- 
backed flute-player", with its phallic 
symbolism and erotic overtones. 

Certain styles predominate at var- 
ious periods. The oldest pieces date 
from the 19th century. They consist 
of rough-hewn little planks covered 
with painted geometrical signs, 
where limbs are simply suggested 
by brush strokes. But the cult prob- 
ably goes back much further. 

The “owl kachina”, from the Horst 
Antes collection, with its carefully 
arranged geometry of bright colours, 
was sculpted In about 1910, as was its 
sifter piece in the Lacan collection. 


Philippe Dagen 

O NE can be pretty certain of 
finding one or two paint- 
ings by Josef Albers (1888- 
1976) in almost ail the worlds great 
collections of 20th century art, as 
well as in dictionaries and histories 
of painting. They are always pic- 
tures from his series called Homage 
To The Square, on which he worked 
from 1950 until his death. 

His compositions, then, are famil- 
iar to most people. They are usually 
square-shaped canvases In which 
three or four squares, each of a dif- 
ferent colour, interlock. They are 
easy to identify and recognise for 
what they are — examples of geo- 
metric abstraction par excellence, a 
triumph of method and calculation. 

At the show now on at the 
Chdteau de Plieux, in Gascony, 
there are three series from the 
Homage To The Square, the first 
dominated by reds, the second by 
greys nnd the third by yellows. 

The works are shown on their own 
merits, not as landmarks, or arche- 
types, or even sacred icons of a gen- 
eral artistic evolution. And that 
makes a change from what one has 
come to expect of exhibition organ- 
isers. The paintings are nccoinjwnied 
by preparatory sketches, drawings 
from Albers' youth, and photographs. 

For the first time in France we 
have been given something ap- 
proaching an Albers retrospective — 
his first, even though he died 22 
years ago. People are now prepared 
to accept that he was something 
more than the mere inventor of the 
finest geometrical logo of the cen- 
tury, That marks a step forward. 

As a result, a number of assump- 
tions about Albers need to be re- 
vised. such as the notion that his art 
j resides in the application of a system. 
It could be argued that his point 
of departure — interlocking squares 
— never varies. But everything 
depends on their respective sizes, 
on how they are positioned, on the 
colours they are given. Slight differ- 
ences emerge, which can be ex- 
plained by deceptively minor details. 
Depending on how central a position 
is occupied by the smallest square 
— the only one to be shown in its en- 
tirety — the overall composition will 
seem to be either static or buoyant. 

Depending on the colour relation- 
ships, the eye seems to see a pro- 
tuberance or a recess, a vanishing 
perspective or the illusion of a 
bulge. The colours have a strong 
influence on each other. 


which is speckled with darker hues. 1 

Although it is now inevitably 
tinged with commercialism, the art of 1 
kachina dolls lives on. And it will 
continue to do so just as long as the 
mythology on which the Hopis’ social 
and moral order is based survives. 

When he was in Arizona during 
the second world war, Breton was 
looking for “a hieroglyphic inter- 
pretation of the world, based on the 
analogy between human passions 
and the products of the three king- 
doms of the natural world”. 

He had seen that Interpretation in 
action in the Hopi culture. L6vi- 
Strauss said of the Hopis: “Every- 
thing is linked together a social 
disorder or a domestic incident calls 
into question the system of the uni- 
verse, whose levels are connected 
by a host of correspondences.” 

In Paris after the war Breton told. 
Jean Duchi: The only chance the 
20th century European artist has of 
being able to counter the shrivelling 


The highly finished appearance of 
these paintings is an illusion. Vertical 
nnd horizontal lines are rarely verti- 
cal or horizontal: they vibrate. Above 
all, as it is sketches show, Albers 
tirelessly sought the right colour 
combination. He would paint an ap- 
proximately square blob on a piece s 
of cardboard and draw lines round 
it. He would try out a colour, then 
paint over it. He would hazard juxta- 
positions until the whole tiling gelled. 

His “method" consisted basically 
of optical empiricism. What was his 
aim in all that? Certainly not to 
exhaust the spectrum or system- 
atically combine complementary 
colours, but to achieve the kind of 
chromatic equilibrium that satisfies 
one's perception. 

Albers was an idealist tempted by 
mysticism. He wanted to create per- 
fect harmony in a perfect form. In 
each painting he strove for a visual 
paradise, for sheer beauty. He was 
less interested in logical proof than 
in pure pleasure. \ 

He achieved that goal late in life, 
when he embarked on his Homage | 
To The Square series. Before that. 1 
he had been a country school- 1 
master. He taught himself how to , 
draw. Then he went to art schools in 
Beilin, Essen and Munich. He be- , 
came interested in glass, partial- ' 
forty stained glass — pure wtow 
through which light is beamed. 

In at the age of 22, ;tn adver- 
tising leaflet prompted him to j<>in 
the Bauhuus. He studied and later 
(aught at tile Bauliaus until 193* 
when the arrival of the Nazis 
quickly forced him into exile in lh< 
United Slates. 

While at the Bauliaus A!bc-r> 
worked on glass mid in photography. 
He familiarised himself with abstrai- j 
lion and geometry. But his work 4iA 1 
not yet have any great originality, h 
pales in comparison with that of fcl ' 
low Bauliaus artists such as Kandin- 
sky, Paul Klee, Walter Gropius and 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. 

In 1933 Albers landed a job at 
Black Mountain College in North 
Carolina. In 1949 he moved to Yale. 
He became a prolific lecturer. He 
could easily have lapsed into dldarir 
cism, and endlessly rehashed the 
principles he had established, hi' 
stead, at the age of 62 he eased open 
a door that gave on to a paradise a 
colour — and never looked back- 


Josef Albers, Chateau de Plieux. 
Gers. From 3 -7pm. Closed Monday- 
Until September 21 

(August 1 1) 


up of sources of inspiration that 
caused by rationalism and utilitarian- 
ism is to go back to the 
primitive vision, a synthesis 
social perception and mental repra’ 

SC "Black sculpture has already been 
made use of in spectacular]^^ 
It is the visual art of the Indi 
race, in particular, that today 
ables us to accede to a new syste 
of knowledge and relationships. ^ 


La Danse des Kachinas, Pavjton 
des Halles, Pads. Qlosod Monday- 

Until October 25 

(August 10-17) 


Dlrecteur: Jean-Marie Colombo 
World copyright by 
© Le Monde, Paris , 
All rights strictly reserved^ 
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Marfa Stops* International has bssn working In Slam Leona since 1888 and • 
currently oparates 4 clinics, 2 obs tarries hospitals and community health jr* 1 
activities there. We are looking for a dynamic Country Director to manage an ' '■ J 
ambit Ions programme over the next two years. \ < 

Your responslbllittea will Include strategic planning, protect Implementation, 

Kelson & representation: as well as providing direction, management and 
support to a committed and oapebla senior management team. 

Educated to degree level with a minimum of seven years Senior Management ri 
experience, you will be Innovative, enthusiastic with strong financial, ‘ \ 
marketing and general management skills. Knowledge of reproductive - L'-S 
healthcare is not essential but experience of International work Is vital I - - 

l III* 

to raium wa can offer you a competitive salary package and Ihe opportunity ' 
to apply your energy and skills to achieve a social goal. ! 

II you believe that you would thrive on this challenge and have the skins and j 
experience wa need then we would like to hear from you. 


TEACH ENGLISH 


:::: worldwide 

• Ml 

• «« 

• • 


TEFL COURSES 


Trinity Collage Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Atso, courses of English for foreign students. 


I-OI mon; details, ptiotws 
UK ++44 171 734 0089, far 207 1G23, 
c-m.'iil o x h c<:i'o ,'t r;y n o t . c cm i k 
OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFOFID STREET WiFi 1RF 



UNIVERSITY OF GLAMORGAN PR1FYSGOL MORGANNWG 

MSc IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVATION MANAGEMENT 

How accredited io (he Institution of CnvironnicniHl Sciences, this full/pan- 
hk scheme is offered to graduates from h variety of icientifk backgrounds. 
Iterated? Contact: 

^ Bob Baker, School of Applied Sciences 

Itoversily of Glamorgan, Pontypridd. CF37 I DL *1 (/^7> 

* {hone: (0144.1) 4S245 1 Fux (01443) 4822M 


ANTI-SLAVERY INTERNATIONAL 
Child Labour Programme Offloer 

To play a key role in ASte work on child labour 
£16.600, S month conu&i (initially) 

Closing date: 24 September 1998 
For further information and Job description contttl 
Anti-Slavery International, 

The Stab fey ard, □ room grove Rd, London SW9 STL UK 
Fax:444-171 738 4110; B-m&lIrflntlslavBryOgn.apc.org 
Apptcttnts must have rtgftf to work m U.K. or E.U. 


§ FAIRFAX 
UNIVERSITY (USA) 

■ Heme StuV degree programs 
• Create lor prior learning/ experience 
• BA. MBA. PhD etc programs 
• htip7/expage.can/psgeriatrtax 
Prospectus from UK representative 
office EES office (QUVty. P.O.Box 400. 
Peterborough PE2 6QD UK 
Tgfe/Ffe. 444 (09 1 733 238923 


Advertisements 

it la a condition oi acceptance oi 
advertisement orders that the 
proprietors of The Guardian Weekly 
do not guarantee the insertion of any 
particular advertisement on a 
specified date, or at all. although 
every eifort will be made to meet the 
wiahes of advertisers; further they do j 
not accepi liability for any loss or 
damage caused by an error or 
Inaccuracy in the printing or non- 
appearance of any advancement 
They also reserve the nght to classify 
correctly any advertisement, edit or 
delete any objectionable wording or 
reject any advertisement. 

Although every advertisement ta 
carefully checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We therefore ask 
Bdvennets to assist us by checking 
their advertisements carefully and 
advise us immediately should an 
error occur. We tegrel that we 
cannot accept reepornHWlty for more 
than ONE INCORRECT insertion and 
that no repubtlcallon wfs be granted 
In the case of typographical or minor 
changes which do not affect the 
value of the advertisement. 
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14th Intake to the 
Management Masters Programme 

The 3A rated Lincoln School of Management is currently accepting 
applications for the following MBA courses offered as full-time (52 weeks 
commencing 1st October 1998) or part-time (block taught in 1 1 weekends 
followed by a dissertation over a period of 2 years): 


MBA ( General Management) 

MBA Finance 

MBA Strategic Marketing 


MBA International Water Management 
MBA International Tourism 
MBA Information Management 


"Preparing Managers for the Challenges and Opportunities of 
ths 21st Century" 

For an application form and an information pack please contact: 

Academic Programme Manager 
Management Masters Programme 
University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 
Lincoln University campu9 
Brayford Pool. Lincoln LN6 7TS 

Telephone 01522 8861 17. Facsimile 01622 886032. 

Email denevilMBIincoln.ac.uk 


• • , 1 i . ■ 

University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 
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Senior Policy Adviser/ 
Team Leader 

TRADE, INVESTMENT & LIVELIHOODS TEAM 
Starting salary £24,594 pa Based in Oxford 


Do you feel angry that tlie rules of 
international trade and investment are 
stacked against die poorest people and 
countries? Do you want in influence future 
policy derisions? 

As h Senior Policy Adviser with vision, you 
will lead a small team which has on 
excellent reputation for effective policy 
work on social and economic issues. Your 
strengths will lie analytical and advocacy 
skills, people management and research 
co-ordination, ill timer to advance policy 
work on issues of trade, investment and 
institutional reform. 

You wilt lead in developing strategic 
thinking on livelihoods issues, ensuring 
linkages between Qx Cam's micro level 
programme experience and macro level 


analysts. An extensive knowledge of 
international social and economic 
development issues and of i me i national 
trade ami finance institutions is essential, in 
addition tn communications and 
influencing skills and proven ability in 
gender analysis. 

Fiji further details and tut application fin m, 

E lease send a targe SAE to liitemaiioual Human 
es mires, Oxhuu, 274 Uanbury Road. Oxford 
OX2 71 )Z, quoting die job tide and reference 
number OSHSIWT 1 LT/H M/OW. 

Ginsing date: September 1998. 

Interview date: 7 October 1U98. 

Kriii i>c In I In dxliiu wurki wilh pni|ilr riifinGru ,if 

rarr >ir rdl^toii In ilictr unigglc .((aliisi (■■■wri). CA n 
j mnnlm nl Ovlilil [mr imihimmiI K'of further it I f, ir 11 ihi r m 
III I p; n wiT.uvf. ii|j«I(| . uk/ 
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fXFAM 

Working for a Fairer World 

(lxl<tiii till i* HtnviUK ii>hr rin equal ■ip|iiii'iiiuiiy i-uiplnyrr 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR Sfifl . 

FRJR PROTECTED LANDSCAPES II lCZN 

Th* tuccanfol ■narngani'anl of national parks and protected areas is becoming an TB 

Ineisasngiy complex task requiting a wide tangs of kncwrifidga and raw skila. Rising Dm WmU Cwutwin IMn 
to mis challenge, the International Centra to i Protected Landscapes and Ihe 
University oi Wales offer an 

M8c In PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 

Integrating Conservation end Development Programme a 
By Distance Learning 

This highly vocational programme Is aimed in particular at professionals working m, or otherwise Interested In protected area 
man age mart. ICPL cuuently has ovet too aludenta in 35 countries atouwlthe worid. 

The programme Is international in its approach, drawing heavily on recant ideas and experiences from around the world. It 
cover* issues bucki as: protected area systems and the protected landscape approach; the policy context; management 
plan preparation; partnership, stewardship and collaborative management, communication and conflict resolution-, and 
environmental tourism. 

For further details, brochure and application forms please contact. 

The international Centra for Protected Landscape* 

University of Wales, Unit BE Science Perk, Aberystwyth SY23 3AH, Wales, UK 
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Leiden University 

Faculty of Law 

International Law Programmes 

Leiden Is »n historic city and a genuine university town situated near The 
Hague, the Dutch political and administrative centra and die legal capital of the 
world (International Court of Justice, International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia, Iran-US Claims Tribunal). For more than four centuries Leiden 
University has been a respected, Internationally oriented University of the highest standing 

Leiden Law Courses (LLC): 

More than fifty undergraduate courses in Public International Law, European Community Law, and 
Comparative law. 

Master of Laws: 

XJL.M. in Criminology 

Core courses include: Dutch Criminal Law and Procedure, Criminological Theories, Penology, 
Victimology, Methods and Techniques in Criminological Research, The \VODC, (Scientific Research 
Institute of the Ministry of Justice), Halt-Bureau, Probation Service, Child "Welfare Organisations, and 
Victim Support Organisations, 

LL.M. in European Community Law 

Core courses are: Basic Course in Community Law. ’ft x Law, Intellectual Property Law, Commercial Law, 
European Integration and Private International law. External Relations of the EC, Competition Law, and 
European Human Rlghls Law. 

LL.M; in International Business Law 

The course includes all key features of International business transactions. Including International 
Business Law I and II, International Banking and Finance, International Economics, International That 
Law, Law of the WforJdTVade Organisation, Comparative Competition (Anti-TV ust) Law, and legal clinics 
on such topics as Project Finance and Banking Issues, Company and Group Relationships, Islamic 
Banking, International Commercial Arbitration In Indonesia, Privatisation, in Russia and md 

International Mergers and Acquisitions. 

LL.M. la Public Intenuudoiul Lav 

Core courses are: Public International Law, International Economics, International Institutional Law, 
International Litigation, Sustainable Development, International Protection of Human Rights, 
International Humanitarian Law, Self-Determination and State Creation, Accountability of International 
Organisations, and UN Peacekeeping 

The Ph.D Programme: 

A three to four year research programme under the supervision of a senior faculty member. 

For'fiorther information please contace 

“Office of International Law hogrammes Faculty of Law Ldckn University P.Ol Bax 9S2L, 2300 RA 
Leiden, The Netherlands" Telephone; 31 (0)7 1-S17 -7609/767 lTUefex: 31 (0)71-527-7732 

E ■ raatl : lntiprog@law. Lddrji u ntv. nl 
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A new way of looking at the world 


Otto WichterJe 


O TTO Wichterle, who has 
died aged 84, was a visionary 
scientist who literally made 
people look at the world in a differ- 
ent way. He developed the hydro- 
philic or soft contact lens, now worn 
by about 1QG million people 
throughout the world. 

He was not die first to think of 
contact lenses — the great Renais- 
sance artist Leonardo da Vinci as 
usual had the idea first. But 
Leonardo never tried to mRke one. 
RenA Descartes worked out the 
mathematics of a rudimentary con- 
tact lens but was more interested in 
magnification. Before the end of the 
37th century, people were proposr 
ing them as a correction for myopia, 
and the British astronomer John 
Herschcl described one. The first 
such lenses were made, of blown 
glass, in 1888, but until 1954 there 
were none that could be worn for 
long. And they were expensive. 
Wichterle changed all that. 

He was born in Prostejov, in what 
became Czechoslovakia, the son of 
an entrepreneur who produced agri- 
cultural machinery. At school he 
learned Greek and Latin which, he 
said, left, him with a mind “trained in 
methodological thinking”. In 1935 
he began his career at Prague’s In- 
stitute of Experimental Organic 
Chemistry. The German dismem- 
berment of the country caused the 
closure of the institute in 1939. He 


CLASSIFIED 


1 worked For Bata Shoes before his j 
Imprisonment by the Gestapo dur- | 
ing 1942-43. 

In 1945 he returned to teaching. 1 
In 1949, a year after the Communist , 
takeover, he became a professor of 
macromoiecular chemistry at 
Prague university. Then, in 1952, 
while on a train between Olomouc 
and Prague, he observed a fellow- , 
passenger reading about metal im- 
plants for eyeball replacement "It 
would be much better", Wichterle | 
told the traveller, “to invent some , 
plastic for implants that would be I 
compatible with the surrounding tis- | 
sue.” The fellow passenger turned 
out to be the secretary of a health 
ministry commission looking into 
the use of plastics for medicine. 

The encounter was, at first, an 
embarrassment: WichterJe had to 
tell the commission that he had no 
such material, although he was sure 
he could synthesise some. He sug- 
gested that his deportment start 
looking at a class of polymers called 
hydrophilic, or water-loving, gels. 
His Institute took a dim view of the 
research, but Wichterle found a 
partner in a small laboratory and, in 
1957, he tried a lens in his own eye. 
It felt rough, burning and unpleas- 
ant, but he saw immediately that the 
gel could be used to correct vision. 

In 1958 he was expelled from his 
university In a political purge. But it 
did not stop him pursuing his 
dream. He used his children's Mec- 
cano set and the motor from his 
record-player to build a lens-casting 





Wichterle: gained little reward 
for inventing the soft contact lens 

machine on his own kitchen table. 

In 1961 he had built the world’s 
first soft contact lens. By early 1962 
he and his wife Lidia, a doctor, had 
produced 5,000 of them. Things 
looked bright — and then the future 
clouded again. He went abroad, and 
demonstrated and tested his lenses, 
although not on patients. “The reac- 
tion was unanimous," he later told 
the Prague Post. "They were a joke, 
an Interesting subject, but without 
any wider application.” 

A man from Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, went to Prague and bought 
the rights from the Czech govern- 
ment for $330,000. Nothing much 
happened until two US patent 
lawyers from the National Patent 


Development Corporation arrived in 
Prague to see one of Wichterle' s 
demonstrations. 

“I took a lens out of my eye," said 
Wichterle. "threw it on the floor, 
stepped on it, then washed it with 
my mouth and put it back in my 
eye.” The lawyers were impressed 
enough to buy the rights for $1 mil- 
lion. In 1967 they in turn found an 
American buyer in the company 
Bausch & Lomb, which paid $3 mil- 
lion. Soft contact lenses are now a 
multi-billion dollar industry. 

According to Wichterle’s grand- 
son Hynek, now studying neurobio- 
logy at Rockefeller university in 
New York, the inventor never got 
more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the original fee paid to the Czech 
government. Wichterle himself 
took the loss philosophically: "I 
would have had problems with what 
to do with such an amount of 
money," he said later. 

He was the author of 200 patents 
in organic chemistry, plastics, 
synthetic fibres and biomedical mat- 
erials. Elected head of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences in 
1989, Wichterle gained huge aca- 
demic distinction and international 
recognition, and in 1995 he was still 
working on synthetic lenses to re- 
store sight after a cataract opera- 
tion. ‘To have a new idea Is nothing 
special," he once said. "But to bring 
that idea into practice — that re- 
quires effort." 

Tim Radford 

Otto Wichterle, chemist, born 
October 27, 1913; died August 18, 
1998 


In Brief 


Damned if you don% damned if you do 


D orothy West, who has 

died aged 91, was a novel- 
1st, short-story writer, editor 
and journalist whose career 
spanned eight decades, 
although for many years she 
was remembered mainly for 
her links with the Harlem 
Renaissance, the cultural awak- 
ening among black Americaos 
that was at its peak between 
1923 and 1929. 


J ULIAN Green, who has died 
aged 97, defined his writings 
as "telling myself about myself, 
The works ranged from novels 
and plays to an autobiography 
and a 1 5-volume Journal, which 
he maintained was his but 
work. Time and again in its en- 
tries he unflinchingly bared his 
soul, in the process winning for 
himself a place among the great- 
est confessional writers of all 
time. 


T HE avant-garde Senegalese 
film-maker Djibril Diop 
Mambety, who hem died from 
cancer aged 53, will be beat re- 
membered for his classic TouW 
Bouki (1973). Mambety’a stylis- 
tic sophistication and passion 
for poetry, sound and light made 
him, within his generation, 
probably his continent's most 
unconventional and respected 
film-maker. He is survived by 
his wife and son. 


Susan Faludl reflects on the Clinton sex scandal and 
wonders how feminism, once found guilty of prudery, 
is now accused of not being prudish enough 
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A S THE Clinton sex scandal 
winds to its bitter end, the 
real scandal Is not whaV did 
or didn't happen in the corridors of 
the Oval Office but how it has been 
used to justify a lot of political fool- 
ishness. Witness the latest misrep- 
resentation of feminism. 

When I was in college in the late 
seventies, the primary drawback to 
declaring oneself a feminist was the 
stigma that came with it at the time: 
prude. Why exactly that was the 
case, after a decade of second-wave 
feminists celebrating sexual free- 
dom and admiring their vaginas via 
speculum, was something of a mys- 
tery to me. As a young woman with 
no interest In convent living, 1 found 
j this aspect of the feminist label irri- 
uting. But I quickly learned that it 
wsno more than that, an irritant— 

' j and only in theory. In the practice of 
' everyday life, actual young men 
! dealing with actual young women 
just as quickly came to the obvious, 
and happy, conclusion that feminist ■ 
frigid priss was a spurious equation. 
While so many of us grew up per- 
sonally debunking the myth of the 
^x-phobic feminist in our own bed- 
wins, the media clung to that 
'inard the way an exorcist clutches 
fe garlic cloves and crucifix. Anti- 
fttwmst press pundits seized every 
qportunity to decry the women’s 
<wvflnent as a band of vice-squad 
liishudgets. 

When Camille Paglia came along 
)»h feminism for sexual squeam- 
’iess, she was instantly granted 
! Favoured Media Status. When 

■ author Katie Roiphe railed 
. agaiast campus feminists’ supposed 
■' f on date rape, she was inune- 
tely anointed Soundbite Sally. 

M predictable fare, 1 suppose. It’s 
wo going on since suffragists 


were painted prune-faced spinsters. 
But then emerged, unforeseen, a 
whole new, inventive way to skewer 
feminists on the old sex-averae barb. 

I first noticed something was up 
when ! got a phone call from a 
Newsweek reporter back when the 
biggest White House sex scandal 
was the antics of President Clinton's 
adviser Dick Morris, said to be par- 
tial to sucking the toes of a prosti- 
tute at an old-line Washington hotel. 
The reporter wanted me to com- 
ment on adultery from “a feminist 
perspective". Haring bought into 
die myth that feminists are the puri- 
tanical police force of sexual morals, 
she expected me to express outrage 
at the spectre of infidelity. When 1 
didn't, she was not only frustrated 
but a little put out at my failure to 
perform my designated feminist 
role. 

When the Monica Lewinsky 
brouhaha broke, I got another call 
from a Newsweek reporter. This 
guy was downright surly when I 
didn't endorse burning Clinton at 
the stake. He began to shout at m<- 
over the phone. What kind of femi- 
nist was I, anyway, to "suddenly" 
refuse to condemn male sexual be- 
haviour? “Don’t you tiling you’re 
being a hypocrite?" he hissed. 

The hypocrisy line became in 
stnnt conventional wisdom. It went 
like this: feminists embraced Anita 
Hill when she didn't like Clarence 
Thomas’s sniggering about big-dick 
porn stars and pubic hairs on Cnke 
cans. but now they are discreetly 
looking the other way when Clinton 
is accused of sexual dalliances. 
Never mind that what feminists 
were calling for in Hill's case wns 
not suppression of sex but the right 
of a woman not to have her voice 
suppressed in a public hearing. 


Never mind that the women’s move- 
ment's concerns have always been 
with the use of sexual harassment 
to drive women out of the work- 
force, not with the private acts of 
two consenting people. Never mind 
that feminists have never called for 
the legal or legislative regulation of 
private sexual behaviour, no matter 
how repugnant that behaviour may 
be to one's own personal morality. 

No. now feminists' sin was that 
we had not lived up to our reputa- 
tion as Victorian avengers. The epi- 
thet that was once used to discredit 
feminism now became our crown- 
ing glory, and it was our sacred duty 
to uphold it or give up (he crown. 
We had failed our legacy as femi- 
nists by falling to adhere to the 
stereotype that had been invented 
in the first place to hang us. Femi- 
nists now found ourselves in the 
Alice in Wonderland position of hav- 
ing been found guilty twice for two 
opposite verdicts on the same 
charge: first we were sentenced for 
haring committed the crime of 
prudery, then for having not been 
prudish enough. 

/ N THIS tiiruugb-the-luoking- 
glass realm, any feminist who 
said “Wait u sec. that’s not what I 
was saying at all!” was immediately 
ground into mincemeat in the 
media’s mandibles. Wien Gloria 
Sleinem wrote a commonsensieal 
column pointing nut the differences 
between consensual sex and the 
legal definition of sexual harass- 
ment on the job, the media firemen 
rang the four-alarm bells. Her 
words threatened to burn the whole 
house of feminism down, the pun- 
dits insisted — the same pundits 
who been trying to burn that house 
down themselves for the past sev- 
eral decades. 

The New York Times devoted an 
entire editorial to deploring 
Steinein’s opinion piece and the sup- 
posed "dangers" her article had un- 


leashed on an unsuspecting female 
public. Three days later, former 
New York Times executive-editor- 
c urn-columnist Abe Rosenthal 
foamed hysterically (in both senses 
of the word) against Steinem in his 
column. “We are talking about acts 
that could terrorise some women, 
and lead them to horrified flight, 
even to their death,” he thundered. 
His evidence: six decades ago, he 
wrote, his sister Bess had run home 
after encountering a flasher and had 
died from pneumonia shortly there- 
after. 

When 1 wrote in a small item in 
the Nation that a more likely sus- 
pect in Bess’s death wa9 poverty — 
Abe’s sister contracted pneumonia 
after endless germ-filled subway 
commutes to and from her cruddy, 
low-paid secretarial job — I 
promptly became the next feminist 
“hypocrite" to be upbraided by the 
media. Time magazine, among oth- 
ers, promptly singled out this small 
piece as proof of my having aban- 
doned feminist rectitude in the 
quest to "make excuses for the pres- 
ident". 

As it hap|>eiicd. the whole Time 
piece was an effort to besmirch fem- 
inism on the sex question. The cover 
hlory. entitled hopefully "Is Femi- 
I iiism Dead?", illustrated its thesis 
with a set of pictures that trnccd t h<- 
supposed decline of feminism I mm 
the buivaiul-boimet suffragist to the 
self-absorbed and sex-fantasising TV 
character Ally McUeal. "Willi lis 
days of flat shoes and fiery protest 
behind it.” Time intoned, "feminism 
is clearly more attractive in U»ve 
now." This, however, was a bad de- 
velopment, according to Time, indi- 
cating le mutism’s detour ittio a 
ditz-oid realm of Spice Girls rotating 
their belly buttons, Bust magazine 
gals confessing their vibrator thrills, 
and writer Elizabeth WurtzeJ shed- 
ding her shirt for the cover of iter 
book, Bitch. 

Women want, as do ail human be 
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ings, to feel they have an effect on 
the world, that they are engaged 
and powerful on the public stage. 
But at century’s end, the crushing 
force of global consumerism has 
turned the public stage into a dis- 
play counter. And under that glass, 
girls take their shirts off because 
they sense, rightly, that this is the 
only likely way to exercise "power" 
in such an age. In this new market 
economy, the object of the gaze 
becomes, if not free, then at least, 
for her 30 seconds of fame, rich and 
celebrated. 


ykfOUNG women only need 
ay look to Time magazine for 
m confirmation of this modern 
reality, The magazine offered up 
Ally McBeal’s legs for readers' 
delectation . . . while at the same 
time cancelling the contract of their 
one feminist columnist, Barbara 
Ehrenreich, whose pieces probing 
deeply into matters of social injus- 
tice and economic inequality proved 
too . . . well, feminist, for the maga- 
zine's censorious tastes. 

The vanquishing of Barbara 
Ehrenreich is the real hypocrisy. 
And also an example of the real re- 
pression — the kind that six*lls ac- 
tual "dangers” for women's 
progress, the kind that could indeed 
"terrorise some women", women 
who will never gel to gyrate under 
the display glass. 

First the media awl pop-culture 
purveyors slamiied the label of sex- 
plicibic on feminists, then cmi- 
detnuptL them fur not living up to 
the stigma. Now they unroll the new 
red carpet of consume rism anti in- 
vite young women to prance duwn 
its length in their underwear . . . then 
condemn them for accepting the invi- 
tation. Which just speaks to the truth 
■ >f feminism's oldest ami deepest 
message — until you slop dutifully 
following cultural orders and learn 
to think for yourself, you'll never be 
nothing but somebody's girl. 

Susan Faludl Is the author of 
Backlash: The Undeclared War 
Against Women 
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that slow-wove sleep is active 
JJJ we never dreamed of. ■ 

developed a new way of record- 
brain," says Professor Bruce 
1 of Arizona State university. 


Mmmmm 


otter-Jr" na s allowed McNaugbton to ■ 
ikrm^'J^tory. By looking at the pat 
1 ^ firing of just those 

tiierati » nea * can tell exactly where 
m 6 Maze. One pattern -emerges 


UJUSTRATIpN: PAUL SCHOLRELD 

when tiie animal goes past a yellow wall; 
another when It turns a corner. 

But besides opening windows on the 
waking brain, this new technique may be 
nhift to provide the first glimpse of the 
content of dreams from the outride. > - 

Dr eaming , according to the more re-. . ■ 
spected theories, is part of the process of 
shunting daytime memories into long- ■ 
term storage. Lessons tbatjstudents learn 
during the day are remembered much 
less well if you stop them dreaming. So 
would the-rats* day-time neurone patterns 
show up in dreams? - 


McNaughton first recorded those 100 
neurones while the rots were In REM 
sleep, but found no trace of the patterns. 
“That was kinda surprising, hut when we 
started recording during the rest of the 
night, we bad an even bigger surprise." 

The patterns turned up during the slow- 
wave sleep, the periods when everyone 
thought not much happened. That wasn't 
all. 'These patterns were being run 20 to 
30 times foster than they had in the day." 

But other techniques are being used to 
explore dream secrets. The first PET - 
scans of what goes on in sleeping human 
brains, made by Professor Alan Hobson 
of Harvard Medical School, go some way 
to explain why we have the sort of dreams 
we do. “We found that one of the most ■ 
active areas is the amygdala, which is in- 
volved in the emotions,” he says. ‘That's 
why dreams ore more often fearful and 
anxious. Also very busy 1 b an area in the 
parietal lobe, which is involved in vision 
and movement ThafB why dreams have a 
hallucinatory quajlty.” ;>■’ 

But the most surprising finding was . 
that an area In the frontal lobes which is - 
involved In planning and self-teflection 
was thrned off. '“We expected the other 
two areas from animal studies, " Hbbson 
says, “but this was a surprise. It makes 
sense of the feeling of not being in control 
hi dreams, and italso helps to explain - 
why dreams are aO hard to remember, 
because this area is linked to memory.” 1 

There is also a difference in the levels 
of various brain chemicals between sleep- 
ing and waking. One of the signs of sleep 
is that the level of ihe neurotransmitter 1 
serotonin drops almost to zero. "The trou- 1 
ble is that drugs like Prozac keep sero- 


tonin levels artificially high and this can 
have damaging results," say a Hobson. He 
describes an alarming and Increasingly 
common condition, known as REM sleep 
disorder, found in certain patients on 
Prozac. <f Their sleep pattern Is totally dis- 
turbed," he says. 'They show REM sleep 
all through the night and they start acting 
out their dreams . 

"Normally when we are In REM sleep 
our major muscles are paralysed, but in 
these patients the block comes off and '■ 
they may have fights with the wardrobe or 
try to attack their partner.” 

Dr Stephen La Berge of Stanford uni- 1 : 
versity has been exploring tiie curious 
phenomenon of lucid dreams. "With a bit 
of training it is possible to go to sleep, in- 
tending to become aware that you are 
dreaming and actually control and 
change the dream while remaining 
asleep," he expiring. This allows a 
dreamer in the laboratory, hooked up to 
electrodes meaauring eye movements, to 
signal to tiie experimenter that he is con- 
scious. 

La Berge says: "The sort of question 
you can use itto anawer 1st do people 
dream in real time? Ybu agree before the 
person goes to sleep that he will Bignal 
with hla eyes when hd starts counting to 
10 and again when he Stops. Then you 
can check if the subjective dreaming for 1 
10 seconds actually takes 10 seconds. 
And we’ve found that it does." 

'• It ia hard to square Hobson's new 
claims that the executive part of the brain 
Is turned off during REM sleep with La 
Beige's claims that you can be conscious 
and keep dreaming. Sleep is still pretty 
mysterloixs, : , • j-. • • 
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Bhopal was a bustling state capital of about t million 
people before its name became synonymous with the 
world's worst industrial accident. On the night of 
December 2, 1 984, toxic fumes leaked from a chemicals 
plant and killed, maimed or injured more than half the 
city's population. Now, at last, the official report on the 
accident's medical legacy is about to be published. 
Fred Pearce reports from Madhya Pradesh 

Corrosive legacy 
of Bhopal disaster 


O NE SUNDAY night. 14 
years ago, a choking while 
cloud swept through the old 
quarters of Bhopal from the Union 
Carbide pesticides plant on. die 
city's outskirts. The methyl iso- 
cyanate and hydrogen cyanide 
gases in the cloud burned and 
scarred the lungs of all who 
breathed it On the Monday morn- 
ing, more than 2,000 lay dead in the 
streets. Tens of thousands more 
were left with wrecked lungs and 
eyes seared by the gas. And in the 
5,000 days since the world's worst 
industrial disaster, at least another 
5.000 have died from their injuries. 

An official report on the medical 
legacy of the disaster, drawing on 
data collected over the 10 years fol- 
lowing the accident and due to be 
published Inter this year, will reveal 
that the agony goes on as epidemics 
of tuberculosis, emphysema, 
asthma-like symptoms and cataracts 
ravage the 500,000 people who were 
caught by the cloud. 

Dr M P Dwivedi, director of the 
report set up by the Indian Council 
ol Medical Research in Delhi, says 
that almost one in 14 people In the 
worst affected zones of the city now 
suffer from TB. This rate — three 
times the national average — con- 
tinues to rise. 

Oil the streets around the plant 
today, the slums seem busy. But 
enter almost any of the homes in the 
mostly Muslim quarters near the 
plant and you find a world where vic- 
tims rarely go out for want of breath, 
energy or hope for the future. 

Chand Khan worked In Union 
Carbide's workshop, but was at 
home nearby an the night the cloud 
escaped. “1 woke and smelled what I 
thought was burning chillies/' he 
recalls, but soon discovered that his 
home was filled with a white cloud. 
Choking, he grabbed his two chil- 
dren, aged five years and one 
month, and ran with them into the 
night After half a kilometre, still 
inside the cloud, he collapsed. 
'When he woke he found his baby 
was dead. The older child coughed 
for four years before he, too, died. 

Today, Chand Khan, 43 years old, 
weighs only seven stone (45kg). It 
hurts to eat. his vision Es blurred 
and he can barely breathe. He has 
not worked for eight years. Union 
Carbide, in a deal reached with the 
Indian Supreme Court in 1980, 
agreed a final settlement of $470 
million as compensation for 
Bhopal’s victims, with individual 
payments ranging from virtually 
nothing to a maximum of 400,000 
rupees tabout $10,000). Chand 
Khan has spent his compensation 
(about $1,100) on doctors’ bills. 
Now, he says, he lias nothing to live 
for: **J wake at night and ask my wife 
to give me poison." 

His story is typical, says Dwivedi, 
who this month is finally writing up 
the results of the study which is set 
to be unequivocal and damning: 


'‘Union Carbide keeps saying that 
there are no long-term or delayed 
effects from the gas, and that only a 
few people were seriously injured. 
My data shows they are wrong." 

Union Carbide's old pesticides 
plant is today rusting and en- 
croached by weeds. The factory 
walls are daubed with graffiti: 
“Bhopal « Hiroshima”, says one. Its 
poison lingers on underground. 
Turning into an alley in the shadow 
of the plant, the reek of solvent from 
a pump where a line of women and 
children fill buckets and kettles 
with water is unmistakable. These 
and some 250 other wells in the area 
have a small red sign, erected last 
year, declaring that the water is 
“unfit for drinking". Bui it is drunk. 
There is nothing else. 

Since the accident, more than 

300.000 people hnve been awarded 
compensation for injuries, though 

500.000 people were covered by the 
cloud, says Dwivedi, of whom 95 per 
cent suffered from it. About 50,000 
people still suffer, according to the 
International Medical Commission 
on Bhopal, an independent volun- 
teer organisation ol physicians Rnd 
public health experts set up in re- 
sponse to appeals from community 
groups in the city. The only good 
news from Dwivedi's report is that 
the predicted plague of blindness 
has not materialised, though among 
the over-40s the rate of cataracts is 
now 10 times the national average. 

The day before the accident, 
Mohammed Rashid rode home a bi- 
cycle loaded with four times his own 
weight in wheat He has not ridden 
a bike since. “The chest pains are so 
bad I sometimes feel that my heart 
will burst,” he says. His medical 
record book contains stamps for 
more than 300 visits to doctors 
since the disaster. 

The doctor says I am a liability to 
my family and there is nothing he 
can do for me." So he devised his 
own form of relief. A large pair of 
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Pride of the fleet 


The morning after: more than 2,000 lay dead in Bhopal's streets after the disaster 
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tongs that he squeezes against the 
front and back of his chest when the 
pain is at its worst. He once broke a 
rib doing this, he says. 

Shaheen was a healthy girl of 12 
when the disaster struck. Now aged 
26, she complains of palpitations, 
chest pains, numbness, fever, giddi- 
ness, aversions to both noise and 
light and a constant feeling "as if I’ve 
been beaten up”. She menstruates 
only irregutarly and has constant 
vaginal secretions. “Most women 
here have the same kinds of prob- 
lems, but don't want to talk about it," 
Bays her doctor, Rachana Pandey, 
who works at the Sarobhavna Clinic, 
established lour years ago after an 
advertisement in the Guardian 
raised $80,000 from readers. 

The problem of breathlessness 
is worsening,” says Pandey. "Many 
patients can barely walk now.” No- 
body knows the total number of peo- 


ple who have died from the effects 
of the toxic cloud. Union Carbide 
quotes the state government’s figure 
of 3,800. But 15,000 people made 
compensation claims for dead loved 
ones, and awards have been made to 
just over 5,000 of them. In many 
cases, there were no loved ones left 
to make a claim. An entire encamp- 
ment of Gypsies was wiped out. 

Three years ago, the local govern- 
ment welfare commissioner listed 
8,017 deaths as “exposure-related". 
And the toil continues to rise. 
Dwivedi says the annual death rate 
in the affected communities is still 
between 500 and 1,000 times higher 
than It is in neighbouring slums. 

The most obvious explanation for 
the wide range of symptoms suf- 
fered by gas victims is that the toxic 
assault of the gas permanently dam- 
aged their Immune systems. But 
Thomas Bailie, professor of medic!- 


Hospital to salve consciences 


/ INION Carbide’s final legacy 
L J to the people of Bhopal is a 
330-bed hospital set to open In 
January. But many local doctors 
have already dismissed it as an 
expensive* conscience-salving 
white elephant. And a solicitor in 
London, who has acted as the 
trustee of the Bhopal Hospital 
Trust, Amded by Union Carbide, 
is facing Indian court action 
after the death of a 13 -year-old 
child on the construction site 
last November exposed the pres- 
ence of children working there. 

The Trust was set up in a deal 
with the Indian Supreme Court 
to make use of the US company’s 
assets In India. The sole trustee, 
until his death early this year, 
was Sir Ian Percival, Margaret 


Thatcher’s first Solicitor General. 
Following his death, the mantle 
passed to his son, Robert 

The Trust has so far built one 
clinic near the factory and plans 
to open three more later this 
year to treat the “very high pro- 
portion of the people of Bhopal” 
that Robert Percival says con- 
tinue to suffer the aftereffects of 
the gas cloud. But its biggest 
project Is the hospital, which 
covers 80 acres and occupies a 
greenfield site 7km from the dis- 
aster zone. 

Percival Bays the hospital is 
“the one good thing to come out 
of the tragedy”. But many doc- 
tors say It will do little for the 
hundreds of victims who queue 
outside their clinics In search of 


relief from their debilitating 
symptoms. “People need com- 
munity-baaed help, counselling 
and home treatment,” says 
Rachana Pandey of the dtyfe 
Sambhavna Clinic. Paul Culiinan, 
a doctor at the Royal Brampton 
Hospital In London and a mem- 
ber of the International Medical 
Commission on Bhopal, says: 
The poor, chronically ill ' 
victims, who ore unlikely oyer 
to recover, need support, not 
medicine,” 

In March, R G Pandey, a local 
works Inspector, wrote to 
Perclval’s trust with a list of 14 
children he had found working 
on the site. All told, he wrote, 
“there were about 200 of them”. 

Robert Percival dismisses the 
allegations: “I am assured by the 
contractors that there was not a 
word of truth in it” 


nal chemistry at the University 
Washington in Seattle, offers la- 
other explanation, which invokr * 
rogue activity by a usually beneficii 
chemical of the body, glutathione. 

Found in the lining of the lung* 
glutathione mops up toxins to to 
compounds, known as conjugate 5 - 
that pass through the body befoi* 
being excreted. In animal studies 
however. Bailie has found that otf 
jugntes made with methyl iso 
cyanate, one of Bhopal's toxic gas«. 
are unstable and may break apart 
dumping the toxins In various pan 5 
of the body. So glutathione, 
body cleanser, may inadvertently 
become the conduit for methyl ^ 
cyanate to attack organs. 

Another macabre symptom “jr 
covered in Dwivedi’s study is an j 
print etched on the eyes of maW? 
those who ran through the strew 
that night. “As they ran, the P*. 
hurt their eyes, so they shut Uiero, 
he says, “just leaving a slit tojj* 
through. Today that slit, an opaj 
line on their corneas. Is permanew 

There is also growing 
that the gas has left Its mark on 
dren born since the 
S Shrivasdava, a local GR W 
‘■Babies are not growing prop" 1 * 

Evidence from genetic ttfte. 
Dwivedi, indicates change* 
cliromoBomes in the affecte pc 
lation. “We suspect there 
more lung and throat concert 
and future generations. If 
back here in 20 or 30 yea* 
you will still see people 
file consequences." 

If you want to help the Bhopal 
vtellms, you can contribute . 

Sambhavna GWnlc. Send chad^® 1 .. 

Pesticides Trust at 
49 Effra Road, London 


r HEY came in their thousands. 
An estimated 100.000 to La 
Rochelle. Another 50,000 die 
following day to the Medoc. And on 
a tkasst croist weekend as well. 

Chossl avis f is the term the 
French use to refer to the weekend 
when the fnilletistes (those who take 
their holidays in July) cross paths 
with iheaofhteHs. the August crowd. 
But (he ballet comparison stops 
there. Tills is no light-footed pas de 
d««. Rather a mass two-way migra- 
tion, raising accident figures and 
jamming minor roads as people 
search desperately for bison futf 
(clever bison) routes to avoid motor- 
way congestion. 

Our local spin-off is hours of 
queueing for the Royan-Le Verdon 
ferry across the Gironde to the 
Bointe du Grave, supposedly a quick 
cut to avoid Bordeaux for those on 
their way to the Mddoc- This year, 
the extra thousands were here for a 
different reason. They flocked to 
admire the biggest passenger ship 
to the world, the France. Starting 
thk summer. Norwegian Cruise 
line, the company that bought, 
transformed and refitted the 315- 
metre-long liner in 1980. is running 
sine-tasting cruises along the 
French coast. 

She may have been rebaptised the 
SS Norway and be registered in 
Nassau, but no French newspaper 
, (“yet used that name. Here, she is 
j sffl the “Fiance", the transatlantic 
Ener built in St Nazaire in 1961 and 
Imiched by Madame de Gaulle. 

Kerignard. the ship's last 
• ench captain, now employed as a 
fide taking tourists out In ciivlc the 
ship, recounts that In the old days 
I toy always carried a coffin large 
, for tile general, just in case. 

■ The liner used to run from Le 
Havre to New York: then, thwarted 
y Gaaneinl difficulties, it was sold 
; 198ft, No visitors are allowed on 
but that doesn’t deter the 
tftods. From dawn till dusk, small 
: cross over, laden with camera- 
ar ^* n B tourists. Bookings must be 
weeks ahead. 

Those who can't gel across the 
try other tacks: sailing 
I® 3 } 5 - windsurfing. inflatable 
. uiaghies. jet-skis. But, thankfully, 
i J™ many planes — 15 people died 
| '"to a private aircraft viewing the 


ship in Quiberon Bay, off the Breton 
coast, crashed Into a plane on a reg- 
ular flight to Lorient 

Ships leaving the docks on the 
Verdon side have to cross the estu- 
ary in order to follow the safe deep 
cliannet out to the Atlantic on the 
Charente Maritime side. Here the 
coastal path provides kilometres of 
good viewing for the rest of us. And 
we take full advantage of it. 

The first time the liner called, in 
July, we took the car. We missed Irel- 
and spent two hours in a traffic jam 
getting home. Tills time we know 
better we took bikes. Last time she 
set off early. This time we did. too. 
By 6pm, a ragged but ever-increas- 
ing line of people was already in- 
stalled in deckchairs or sitting on 
the parched summer grass, waiting 
for their dreamboat to get under 
way. Many came equipped: bin- 
oculars, cameras, tripods. All ages 
turned up: babies, grandmothers, 
adults engaged in knowledgeable 
conversation about tides, kids falling 
off bikes or peeing over the edge of 
the cliff while waiting for “Le Ti- 
tanic! Le Titanicl" to pass. As the sun 
went down, the evening breeze gut 
disli nelly cooler, but no one moved. 

The wait was long. For well over 
an hour, she remained firmly 
moored to the quayside. To |ja$s ll»e 
time, we watched the acrobatics nf 
waiting windsurfers and seagulls 
lh rough our binoculars. 

From afar, she was clearly visible 
with the naked eye, but we couldn't 
judge her size. Then, as she edged 
away from her moorings ami a|> 
preached us, she seemed to i im- out 
ol Ihe turbulent water and dominak- 
the estuary. The Verdon ferry, 
crossing in front of her bows, going 
about its everyday business as if 
nothing was happening, looked 
diminutive beside this ocean-going 
juggernaut. 

VVc- waited two hours to see iter 
glide swiftly and silently past us, her 
graceful body a Nordic midnight- 
blue, her superstructure chalk white, 
so huge and close that you could 
almost reach out and touch her. 

Lights shone on the top deck, but 
no one was about Everyone at din- 
ner no doubt, or sleeping off the 
ChAteau Margaux. A few of us 
waved, but no Leonardo di Caprio 
leaned over the rail to wave back. 
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rin i!^ 0n A* e bottle of duty-free 
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J loti of no fo V er than 10 
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1 r le older birch ceps 
of grubs, but the many 
specimens contributed 
all *_**“[* m *aL Flowers were 
— red geranium, 
od ’ mauve arctic 
defkjjr! 1 J 00 mossy rocks the 
white flowers 
bite, i~‘ r 1 one place the lush 
^elktvhu ^ een flattened where 
teat year's calf 
Mosquitoes 


followed us In clouds, and de- 
scended voraciously every time 
we paused. But the birds were 
disappointingly few at first, and 
our local companions spoke of a 
silent spring. The migrants had 
arrived on time, but the season 
was late this year and they en- 
countered cool conditions, with 
snow still on the ground and few 
insects. As we climbed Into the 
tundra beyond the trees* a re- 
splendent golden plover cried 
plaintively as it circled above us, 
and a buzzard soared in the 
distance. 

Later, In a traditionally styled 
Saami kotaor teepee, we lay on 
reindeer skins upon the floor of 
birch twigs, farthering our 
appreciation of the 10 botenicals. 
A fire held the Insects at bay. 

We Idly watched the smoke es- 
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The Palio is important to the Sienese, but animal rights activists say the course is dangerous 

Italian TV joins outcry against Palio cruelty 


through the opening at the top, 
past the fat salmon trout being 
smoked for tomorrow’s lunch. ■ 


John Hooper In Rome 

T HE PALIO, the twice-yearly 
horse race around the main 
square of Siena, lias come under 
particularly searing criticism after 
two horses died in the wake of this 
months event. 

Animal welfare groups have long 
demanded that the race, which 
dales from the 13th century, be 
abolished ur reformed. Since 1975 
37 burses have died. 

But this year, amid claims ui 
doping, critics linvi- been joined by 
Italy’s state-run broadcasting corpo- 
ration. the KAI, which received 
numerous calls of complaint after Us 
live broadcast. 

The RAJ showed the pile-up after 
which a seven-year-old bay, Lobis 
Andrea, was put down. But it also 
caught another horse, Thareg, strug- 
gling on riderless with a dangling 


and damaged hoof, and (hose linages 
seem to have provoked most revul- 
sion. Tuareg reportedly succumbed 
to an infection a few days later. 

A member of the KAI's executive 
board, Giaupiero Gamnlcri, callc-d 
for the “reduction and possibly the 
elimination from the Palio of any 
violence towards people or animals”. 

Death and injury are almost in- 
evitable in the Palio. The jurkevs 
ride bareback and their nmimis 
have to cope with a sand-cnvercd 
course with light corners. Animal 
rights activists say the thorough- 
bred horses are nut strong enough 
to check themselves at the bends. 

This year it was also claimed that 
the horses were drugged. Franco 
Zeffirelli, the film and theatre direc- 
tor anti a longtime critic of the Palio, 
said they were "stuffed with dope to 
make them 'fly 1 He recalled thnt In 
1996 two horses were destroyed. 


“One of tlie horses that was put 
down was buried immediately in 
quicklime which, as is well known, 
tics troys nny trace of iK-rfnriniiiw- 
enhancing substances." 

Siena's mayor, tferhiigi i’ieciiii. 
accused critics of bins against ihc 
city: “Every year, 186 horses die on 
Italian race courses, wla-ivas it is 
two or llire^ years since an animal 
died in the Palio." 

The race, in which each of tlu- 10 
horses represents a parish, arouses 
passion among the Su-iu-se. Tin- l 
jockey blamed tor the pile-up (his 
month had to take refuge in a 
church from angry inhabitants of 
the parish whose horse died. 

Die race's Importance to the city 
has prompted some critics to call for 
it to be changed rather than abol- 
ished. The Italian Animal Rights 
League lias suggested that Siena 
thinks up another sort of race. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


/ S MY hand in any danger if 1 
Interrupt the operation of my 
microwave and reach Inside? 

\A/HEN you open the door a 
V V switch automatically discon- 
nects the magnetron that generates 
the microwaves: the microwaves 
vanish almost instantaneously and 
leave no residue. The only hazard is 
the obvious one of the hot food. — 
Professor Harvey Rutt , University 
of Southampton 


I AJUICH was the first coun- 
ww try, and which was the last, 
to give the vote to women? Have 
any countries always been equal 
in their voting rights? 

A JEW Zealand granted voting 
/ V rights to women in 1893, fol- 
lowed by Australia in 1902, Finland 
In 1906 and Norway in 1913. But the 
first self-governing area ever to do 
so was Y Wladfa, the Welsh settle- 
ment in Patagonia, betweert 1867 
and ' 1869 (until the area was 
annexed by Argentina). In 1869 
Wyoming Territory gave the vote to 
women, and they retained It when 
Wyoming became a state in 1890. 

A Women’s Suffrage Act was 
passed by the Manx parliament In 
18811 and in the then colony of 
South Australia in 1894. As to the 


last country to give women the vote 
— some have yet to do so — but of 
those now in the European Union 
the last seems to have been Greece 
in 1952. Shockingly, women were 
not enfranchised In France until 
1944. — Craig Binns, Glasgow 


f N ENGLAND, Lamb and 
Bacon are common surnames, 
but few people are called Beef. 

In France, Le Boeuf seems to be 
a fairly common surname but 
not L'Agneau or Le Bacon. Why? 

T HE etymological origins of the 
words "lamb” and "bacon" lie in 
Old German, which arrived In Eng- 
land during the Saxon invasions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. They 
were used in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage until the Norman invasion In 
1066, along with the bovine descrip- 
tors, “cow" and “bull". 

From 1066 until around tlie end 
of foe 14th century, Norman French 
and Latin were spoken by the ruling 
dlite. Hence the words we use in 
modern English for cooked meats 
— beef, mutton and ham — come 
from the French mouton and 


The peasants were the ones who 
looked after, killed and prepared 
these animals for tiielr Norman 
lords, and so we describe live ani- 


mals with the Anglo-Saxon words 
cow, sheep and pig. 

Names which include the words 
“cow" and "bull" are very common 
(for example, Cowan, Cowburn, 
Cowland, Cowley, Cowking, plus 
Bull, Bulinan and Bullock)- 1 cannot 
say why I’Agneau is not a common 
surname in France, but the English 
surname Agnew is quite common. 
— Simon Wilkinson, London 


Any answers? 

f F THE millennium bug were to 
/ cause a large number of cata- 
strophes arid fatalities, would it 
be possible to prosecute individ- 
uals and companies involved in 
the computer and software busi- 
ness? — Robin Oakky-Hill, West 
Kingsdouw, Kent 

I A /HAT determines whether a 
V V tree becomes oil, coal or 
fossil? — Gerard Mackey, 

Nessdiffe, Shropshire 

Answers should be e-mailed to 
weeWyiBguaiTilan.co.uk, faxed to 
01 7 1/+44 171 -242-09B5, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London 6C1 M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website is at 
http://nq.guardian. co. uk/ 
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Ringing the changes 
from Down Under 


Something wonderfully 
strange has happened 
to theatre in Australia, 
writes Lyn Gardner 


A iOTHING prepared me two 
/ \/ yea, s a 8° f° r 8 show called 
■ V All Of Me by a little-known 
Australian clrcus-cunwlieatre com- 
pany called Legs On The Wall. If the 
actors had walked oil water I 
couldn’t have been more aston- 
ished. Never had bodies suspended 
in air seemed so meaningful. 

This year they are back with 
Under the Influence. Throughout 
this exhilarating 70 minutes, one 
actor plays “cause” while another is 
effect . A couple are sleeping in 
bed. He rolls away from her. reject- 
ing her in Ids unconscious. But 
every time he succeeds in getting 
a way. the woman is hoisted on top 
of him again, her limbs smothering 
his body. 

Edinburgh this year is lull of 
evidence of how far the boundaries 
between theatre, dance, movement 
and acrobatics have been blurred 
Down Under. 

In Donna Jackson's fine perfor- 
mance piece. Car Maintenance, 
Explosives and Love, episodes of 
open camshaft surgery are punc- 
tuated by lyrical interludes swinging 
on a rope that says more than words 
could ever express about the out-of- 
body nature of desire and love. In 


Desoxys 98.4 Per Cent DNA 
Being Human, the slam of body 
upon body is used to consider the 
philosophical and emotional 
ramifications of aquatic ape theory 
— yes, that's right, aquatic ape 
theory. 

These shows have three things in 
common: all are created through a 
devised process; all are fired by the 
performers' own emotions; and the 
actors are rs likely to have been 
trained at circus school as drama 
school. Tt is the big top edging to- 
wards the theatre, not the other way 
round. Text is the most recent 
introduction to this work, and in llie 
case of Legs On The Wall and 
Desoxy, is still the weakest part of 
the performance. 

Daniel Witton. of Desoxy, traces 
Australia s physical theatre boom to 
a visit by a group of Beijing acrobats 
In ? a f ly e «hties. By 1985, when I 
Britain 's idea of circus was still a sad | 
lion in a cage, Australia was leading 
the way in new circus with Circus 
Ose, The Melbourne Women's Cir- 
cus and Rock 'N* Circus. 

The impetus was as much about 
politics as performance — Legs On 
The Wail was founded by a magi- 
cian, an acrobat and a social worker. 
The problem, as Kate Champion, 
who directs Under The Influence, 
points out. was to find a way to 
bring meaning to the double back- 
flip. Ten years on, many of the 
companies who grew out of the new 
circus movement have achieved an 
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Changing guard at the Palace 


Itt> those backpackers again . . . circua has tur^Zabaliantheafre 


amazing maturity and sophistica- 
tion. As Champion says: “It’s incred- 
ible what a trained body with an 
intelligent mind can do." 

But if the circus skills explosion 
accounts in part for Australia being 
one step ahead of the rest in this 
kind of work, the natural ease of 
many antlpodeans with their bodies 
is also a bonus. Australian dancers 
are always much bolder than their 
British counterparts and, as anyone 
who has ever seen the Sydney 
Dance Company will know, perfor- 
mances are likely to include a level 
of physical skill and acrobatics 
undreamt of in Britain. 

Chenlne Bhathena, a British pro- 


upside down PHOTO MURMMsrtE 


ducer who scours Australia for work 
to bring back to Europe, believes 
that the development of the genre is 
part of Australia's search for its own 
cultural identity. 

"A lot of text-based theatre is still 
imported; the home-grown textual 
theatre is scant With no history of 
text, people looked for other ways to 
express themselves. 

“Physical theatre is just one 
strand of a movement that includes 
multimedia and interactive work 
that Is much more advanced than it 
is here. Of course, not all of it is 
good. But there are some interest- 
ing developments." 

Yet, like many British physical 


licence 


theatre companies who have foued 
the tug of text irresistible 
Australian companies also Mtc 
drawn to the spoken word. Tt- 
irony is that it is sometimes cask: 1 
to invest a somersault with omotio: 
than it is to put real meaning in 1 ' 
words. 

As the performance of Under B- 
Influence proves, the body aid' 
can be an achingly expressive ein- 
tional tool. The arch of back-again: 1 
back of bodies catapulting over ca l 
other can take ideas about loveiri 
dependence into the realm of t- 
metaphysical. It’s only when jit. 
start using words about love as i 
drug that it seeins banal. 


television 

N ancy Banks-Smlth 

L ADY MARY, the Queen’s 
cousin, is what Dennis Skin- 
ner calls a hanger-on. She is 
‘^hanging on like a good 'un at 81. 

Ill To my surprise and delight she 
turned up in IThTs documentary 
After Diana, the only programme 
on Channel 5's Diana Night you 
could watch without plaiting your 
toes. This is the first we've heard of 
Lady Mary because she has never 
spoken in public before. Unaccus- 
tomed as she is to public speaking, 
what she says has the freshness of a 
new laid egg. 

Tlie Palace neither helped nor 
hindered the making of this pro- 
gramma It’s a measure of UN's 
desperation and ingenuity that they 
finally found this unworldly octoge- 
narian to speak up for the royal fam- 
ily. Derek Draper, the disgraced 
lobbyist, appeared for Labour and 
lord Tebbit for the Tories. An exhil- 
I rati ngly eccentric trio. 

I Lady Mary’s mother and the 
Queen Mother were sisters so she 
has her quota of Bowes-Lyon charm. 


After Diana was a progress report 
on the impact of her death on the 
royal family. At the first impact, they 
went to earth. As the commentary 
said. “Eight hours after Diana was 
pronounced dead, the Windsors, In- 
cluding Princes William and Harry, 
attended a Sunday morning service 
at Crathie Church. No prayers were 
said for Diana by the visiting 
preacher, no mention of her name. 
The following days were spent en- 
tertaining friends. There were daily 
picnics and grouse shoots on the 
Balmoral estate.” 

I don't suppose it was put quite 
this bluntly to Lady Mary, but it was 
put to her. She said, They were ob- 
viously horrified and upset about it 
. . . but, if you have dogs or small 
children in a house, life has to go on 
for them." 

It felt like stepping on a sleeping 
grouse. For a moment tlie air was 
foil of squawks and feathers. Dogs? 
They stayed at Balmoral to look 
after die dogs? 

Meanwhile, back at the Palace, 
the bare flagpole seemed to be giv- 
ing the finger to a hostile crowd. 
Lord Blake was told that Prince 
Andrew strongly opposed flying the 


Royal Standard at half mast A gulf 
gaped between them and us. Sir 
Antony Jay, who has made two 
documentaries about die royal fam- 
ily, said it was like the shifting of 
tectonic plates. 

It was Tony Blair who said the 
few necessary and touching words 
about the people's princess (well re- 
hearsed like all good impromptus). 
The Queen returned on the eve of 
the funeral and spoke simply, as she 
said, from her heart The day after 
the funeral the prime minister 
joined her at Balmoral. There was a 
great deal to discuss. It had been a 
damned close run thing. 

Lord Tebbit was scathing about 
Tony Blair’s involvement. 'There is 
no one more astute than the prime 
minister at getting Into the picture. I 
don’t know if Mr Hague was wise to 
make the point that Mr Blair was 
making political capital but, of 
course, he was." The prune minister 
will be at Balmoral again for die an- 
niversary of Princess Diana's deaUi. 
“He wants to squeeze the last drop 
of juice from that lemon for his own 
political advantage." 

(When Lord Tebbit is putting an 
energetic boot in like this, I remem- 


ber his poor feet. He was being 
dragged out of the bombed ruins of 
the Brighton Grand Hotel feet first 
on TV and his soles were as white 
as lemon soles.) ■ 

The warm working relationship 
which has developed between the 
Palace and the prime minister must 
be beneficial to both. It was said of 
Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire 
that she gave him sex appeal and he 
gave her class. 

Jack Lemmon was running 
through his career with Mark 
Cousins in Scene by Scene 
(BBC2). Lemmon is 73 and, as Nodi 
Coward said, he’s relieved if his 
friends last through lunch. 

He talked of Bob Mitchum (“who 
Is no longer with us"), Rita Hay- 
worth (“I'm the only one left of the 
whole damn film"), Sinatra and 
Danny Kaye ("Everybody I’m talk- 
ing about has passed away"), Fred 
MacMurray ("Bless his soul, he’s 
not with us any more"), and Harry 
Ray ("I miss him to this day") who 
made him up to look like his mother 
in Some Like It Hot. 

Lemmon: “Charlie Lang was the 
photographer." 

Cousins: "He died last week." 

Lemmon: “There's another gorieR 

By now we were all weeping with 
laughter. I think you have to be old 
to enjoy it. 


X marks 
the spot 


!_ 

•CINEMA 

Baby Wood 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllinflton 


\AJHAT Is the artist to do in the 
»» age of stereotyping? Sarah 
S^ ll : 8 . ans ^ r is *° keep moving. In 
Blasted, Phaedra's Love and 
Cleansed, she established a reputa- 
tion for neo-Jacobean violence and 
excess. Now In Crave, premiered 
by Pames Plough at the Edinburgh 
I raverse, she comes up with a virtu- 
afty actionless piece of word-music. 
Like it or not ■— and mostly I do — 
you have to respect her desire to 
escape media pigeonholing. 

But what exactly is Kane up to? 
four actors confront us in chairs. 
I ney have no names or identifiable 
characters. What they do have as 
they turn towards each other, 'are 
visible relationships. An anguished 
young woman (called C in the 
Methuen text) is trying to free her- 
self from an older man (A). Moan- 
while a mature woman (M) terrified 
of passing time is both drawn to and 
repelled by a younger man (H). At 
one point people swap chairs so that 
the two women end up next to each 
other. Otherwise what we get for 
■=13 minutes is a play for voices: a cry 
of pain in which language is used 
partly for musical effect. 

Hie piece is a radical departure* 
for Kane without being wholly origi- 
nal. Beckett's gaunt shadow broods 
over the evening, nut least in (lit- 
patterned speech, in which you can 
actually hear the rhythms of Godot. 

At an other point, as all four charac- 
ters emit a one-syllable scream, you 
seem to be watching a Bacon paint- 
ing come to life. 

Though hill of echoes, the play 
also has something peculiar to Kane: 


a strange mixture of anguish and 
lyricism. Even in Cleansed there 
was a palpable belief in redemptive 
love. Here it is love itself that is seen 
as a source of obsession, occupation, 
ownership and breakdown: the de- 
clared aim, expressed significantly 
by the two women, is To be free of 
memory" — "Free of desire". It is 
this constant tension between the 
demands of emotional intimacy and 
the dignity of solitude that gives the 
play its genuine dynamic. 

The obvious accusation is that It’s 
a play for radio. Why, people may 
ask, should you pay the babysitter 
simply to watch a seemingly action- 
less drama? But Vicky Feather- 
stone s production eloquently 
answers that by using the actors' 
botly-ianaguage to maximum effect: 
she shows that even the way you sit 
in a chair is revealing. Sharon Dun- 
can-Brewster as the younger woman 
twists and writhes like a trapped 
snake as Alan Williams's older lover 
lengthily describes the cloying de- 
mands of affection. And Ingrid 
Craigic as the older woman who 
claims "1 never met a nmn I trusted" 
constantly turns both towards and 
away from Paul Thomas Hickey as I 
the buy who satisfies her needs but 
who leaves her emotionally cold. On 
lilt- radio, flit* play could eusily be ab- 
stract music: in the theatre it is full 
of neurotic tension. 

_ Admittedly, there are limes when 
Kane strains too hard for poetic 
effect ("Wliiil I sometimes mistake 
for ecstasy is simply the absence of 
grief). But the play also has n self- 
pi inclining earthiness and proves 
somefhing important about new 
British drama: its total fluidity of 
form. In the recent past, dramatists, 
however diverse, shared certain for- 


mal assumptions. Now they re-invent 
the structure every time they sit 
down to write. The effect is liberat- 
ing rather than anarchic; and, in the 
case of Kane, it means she has been 
able to escape from the imprisoning 
image of her as a lurid sensationalist. 
After Crave, she is able to walk free. 

“Here comes Bertolt Brecht and 
we expect your essays to be handed 
m by Friday," runs the little ditty, 
sung to a ukulele, at the start of the 
show But the joy of Kathryn 
Hunters production, jointly pro- 
sented by comedy duo The Right 
Size and the Almeida Theatre, Is 
that uninhibited theatricality dis- 
places schoolroom didacticism. 

Lee Hall’s version of Brecht’s 
1940s Finnish folk tale Mr Puntila 
and His Man Matti at the Traverse 
certainly gets across the basic point: 
that rich landowner Puntila is a bully- 
ng mar tinet when sober and a reck- 
less philanthropist when drunk. In 
his cups he treats his chauffeur Matti 
as an equal, offers him the hand of 
his (laughter Eva and hires commu- 
nists and cripples to work on his es- 
tate: in the cold light of sobriety he 
reverts to the role of class tyrant, 
Brecht s argument is that wc 
should be masters of our own 
affairs. But Hall’s highly intelligent 
version also makes it not just a play 
about the boss class's dualities but 
about human responsibility. Pun* 
Ilia's vice is a refusal to accept the 
consequences of his actions. It is 
(he level-headed Matti who con- 
stantly points out that promises are 
nothing without contracts, and who 
demonstrates to Eva tlie depriva- 
tions of marriage to an underling. 

Hamish McColl and Sean Foley 
as Puntila and Matti confirm that 
comics often make very good ac- 
tors. And Hunters production, con- 
firms once again that Brecht can be 
a source of enlightened fun. 


The man who was robbed 


T 


COMEDY 

Phil Daoust 


ft P OR years I’ve been the 

I funny bloke with his nose 
pressed up against the glass,” 
the huge, sweaty, revolting- 
permed Johnny Vegas tells the 
punters at the Gilded Balloon, 
“and now I’m sitting in the 
restaurant of recognition.” 

He’s only half joking. Vegas’s 
life wbb transformed by last 
year’s Edinburgh debut Short- 
listed for the Perrier, he was 
hailed as the rightfol winner 
when it went to the League Of 
Gentlemen. His UK tour was a 
sell-out and now he’s shootinga 
TV special for Channel 4. One 
thing would make it complete. 
And doesn’t he know it. 

"I never thought I’d hear my- 
self saying this," he yells, “but 
Perrier, let me winl Let me winl” 


really does want the prize — 
there’s quite a cachet to being 
The Man Who Was Robbed. But 
lastyear’B acclaimed perfor- 
mance was clearly no one-off. 
The new show Is a gut-wrenching 
roller-coaster of anger, self- 
aggrandisement and chip-on- 
shouldery, with the occasional 
detour into mock lyricism when- 
ever tlie subject turns to pottery, 
Vegas s one true love. 

One moment he’ll be moaning 
about how ugly h B | 8: «»j didn’t 
get the birds-and-bees story off 
medad. He reckoned It was like : 

putting a fire escape on the side 
of a fucking bungalow.” 

The next he’ll boast about his 
pulling power. Or he’ll flaunt his 


WE A '-FILES, an award-win- 
ning cult TV series and now a 
film, is the brain child of 
) and producer Chris Carter, 
new-found marketability— "It f ! j\ arter was a California kid who had 
proud to say that I’m brought to ; j ,een age illusions shattered by 

you tonight by Hob Nob biscuits' | "^rgate. He studied journalism 
— then complain he’s got too 
successful. 

It would be nice to think this 
shambolic air was wholly inten- 
tional — Vegas slowly unveiling 
his schizo personality— but 
it looks more like he threw in 
Anything that would get a laugh- 
It doesn't matter. The material 
is first-rate, the self-mockery 
all the funnier for its tinge of 
sadness. 

And as a performer Vegas Is 
compelling: an in-yer-face, no- 
surrender, mountain ofa man 
. . . Bernard Manning on PCRu 
you can bear to imagine it. You J 
have to laugh, even If the mater- 
ial was crap. God knows what 
he’d do if you didn't 



Johnny Vegas: hi? own favour®*, 
for tlie Perrier award 


V, ■* JIUUU.U journalism 

twe the heroes of that scnndal) 
after lying dormant on Surfing 
magazine for 13 years, he hit us in 

h li j ? ^'Ffles, a programme 
welled by extreme, almost contor- 
conspiracy theories, 
those not intimate with the TV 
°w perhaps only know of Its 

, n f j things paranormal. Each 

^ 5 ™ e hinges on something other- 
so that the series’s reper- 
Jre of unbelievable phenomena Is 
pensive. But the feature film is 
™ded in a different kind of con- 
JR , n very earthly secret 

of the US government On TV 
Pros ear Was P resent hi varying de- 
! Un e ! ' “people don’t feel they’re 
■ jJ’Sfold the truth," is the prtduc- 
^ ( reSular ^ ne ( t0 which Lewln- 
“W** add. “and they don’t 
Here that fear is 
| u „. nenl r~ the film's influences 
FV«iS?^ ere between Ail The 
it shn S 811(1 Simian, and 

i a wUw audience 

! J P | 0 ? f that - The X-Files. we now 
aiij happens when Nixon’s 
Hilarengrowup. ■■ /• ■ 

Mulder llC m e8 -^ nd S^des are Fox 

, whose .-^Mulder is a believer 1 , 
as a rhp!f r o 88 a hducted by aliens 
; trains h if ? uUy is a medically' 
I c °uld "m ? bc ' who thought she 
I difference" at the 

f J it, ij t_ J , ob< us they haVe defined 
be ^ out that which "cannot 
1 categorized, or 

■^l^renced". These slipp'ag 


:es 


v" ?■ ■ m :j'! . 

I* 1 '-'.' *w-t - - - 


Alien hunters . . . David Duchovny and Gillian Anderson in the X-Filea 


in the system are wliat make up the 
X-Files. 

The film is calculated not to re- 
peat or summarise the series (un- 
like Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With' 
jMe, which held little interest for, 
fans), and when we meet the duo, 
it’s clear that they’re seasoned al- 
lies. They work So well' together, In 
fact, that those in charge do all they 
!can to separate them. Scully Is about 
: to be transfeifred. The X-Files have 
been dosed. 

' The rtiovie Is directed by Rob 
Bowman, who made 25 episodes 
'with the rest of the team. The show 
already looks slick,’ but. tlie film 
pulls off something grander. The 
execlitivfe producer worked on 
-Jurassic. Park and Return Of The 
jedi, which gives soihfe Idea of the 
scale: The X-Files really fills the , 
screen. . 1 

The casting is a combination of 
the usual favourites qnd surprising 
stars, Martin Landau, the skeletal 
villain of Hitchcock's Ntirth By 
Northwest, plays Mulder’s surrepti- 
tious supjforter (It may be the Inclu- . 
sion of, Landau' that prompted a 
homage to' Hitchcock's film; in 


which the pair are chased through 
cornfields by helicopters). 

Thd' enemy Mulder artd Scully 
.don't yet know, thqy’re fighting is a 
'virus, a “plague to end aU plagues", 
depicted as a flying, roaring, slurpy 
thing with a just-discernible face. It 
jumps on to humans, 9hoots black ' 
worms under their skin and trans- 
forms their bodies jmto something 
from Gray’s Anatomy encased' In' 
lime jelto. As far as I can make out, 
the virus is a "colonising' force", 
waiting to be reconstituted when 
'aliens invade tlie planet The virus 
was the original inhabitant of the 
i Earth, long before us weddings 
lever got here. Now it has “mutated 
info a new extra-terrestrial biologi- 
cal entity". And even more scarily, 
tire US government, plus a congress 
;of unidentified International mafiosi, 

; are "secretly negotiating 4 planned 
Armageddon’’. 

1 Mulder' and Scully find' all tlie 
niarks of a cpvir-tip: a bomb planted ; 
■in the wrong building, the. morgue 
declared off-limits frorh ' ph high, . 
space-age tents in the ' huddle of 
nowhere, strange golfigs-ori from . 
Texas to Antarctica. " 



like all good conspiracy theories, 
it only Makes apparent 'sense, and 
rarely even that Who's in cahoots 
with whom and why? Are the pollti- ' 
dans negotiating with the aliens? 
One of the strongest features In the 
movie' is the suppressive force that 
'is the FBI' In the course of several 
'hearings, a stern chief played by 
: Blythe Dander (Gwyneth Paltrow’s ' 
miim) refuses to believe Scully's tea- ' 
'timony. Her intransigence is terrify- ' 
:ing. She Is of course the enemy,, 
though she appears as the neutrfti 
judge, arid it’s one of The X-Flles , 
more persuasive paranoias that, 
,faced' with' these people, ho proof is 
truly Incontrovertible. / . 

' But because thri uniformed proto- 
col is so well played, It's easy to miss 
'the fact that the film Is based on a 
preauppo&ed belfef In the paranor- 
mal by all parties. Tlie question js 
never whether aliens exist, tlie issue 
Is that somd people are opqri atymt 
their belief (or knowledge), and 
some people are covering it ' up. 
There .are' ho true 'sceptics hi this 
story — everyone knows about the 
alien vifiii The enemies are tfiose 
1 who are helping It propagate. ' , 


Rattle goes 
with a bang 

PROMS 

Andrew Clements 


S IMON RATTLE has been 
saying his farewells to the 
orchestra with which he has 
shared so much success for 
19 years. 

A Beethoven cycle In 
Birmingham Symphony Hall has 
been completed, to be repeated 
at the Salzburg festival; at the 
end of the month they are due to 
return to Birmingham for a per- 
formance of Mahler’s 
Resurrection Symphony. 

The conductor brought the 
City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra to the Proms for an- 
other goodbye — his last appear- 
ance at the Albert Hall for the 
foreseeable future as the music 
director of a British orchestra — 
bringing the pinnacle of that 
Beethoven journey, the Ninth 
Symphony, 

This was Beethoven memo- 
rably cut from the contemporary 
mould — the orchestra uses 
modern instruments, but Rattle 
informs his performance with 
tlie lessons he has learned from 
the period instrument move- 
ment. 

It is the kind of synthesis that 
conductors like Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt and Charles 
Mackerras also exploit so 
tellingly — textures clear mid 
clean, strings' vibrato carefully 
rationed, so that every detail 
makes its point and the music 
can he kept constantly moving 
forward. 

So there was nothing unwieldy 
about this Ninth, no grandeur 
for grandeur’s sake, and in the 
end celebratory music-making. 

Using the edition of the sym- 
phony prepared by Jonathan 
Del Mar with its many clarifica- 
tions and re-pbrasings, Rattle 
produced some startling 
changes of perspective, and al- 
though he was careful to sound 
out the depths of the slow move- 
ment It was the Burges of energy 
coursing through the first two 
that typified bis powerful 
: account 

It propelled the choral finale 
tpo. Willard White launched the 
Ode To Joy. as if he were ad- 
! dressing A x'eyivallst congrega- 
1 tion (though with fewer 
hiBtriohlca his singing might 
have been better tuned), an^L he 
was joined tiy tlie sWeetly lyrical 
soprano of Ruth Zteaak, fruity 
. mezzo of YadWiga Rapp£ and 
Philip Langridge’s ever elegant . 
tenor. The C]fyo(Blrmlntfiani . 
Symphony Chorus delivered . 
Schillers words with quite star- 
itlingfervorif. . ... 

Tb provide n reminder that, in 
; Birmingham at least, per for- ( 

: mances of contemporary music 
have always been just as Impor- 
tant the staple repertory, the 
■ Ninth was prefaced by Harrlsqn' 

' Birtwlritle's The Triumph Of 

Time- *. ' 

Of all British’ orchestral works 
of the pas^ Stl years it Is the One 
that has mo$t Securely achieved 
tfie status ofa classic, arid tiie'. 
'CB^O plnyed.it with all tjie au- 
thority it deserves. 

This urea ifo fifth proms per- 
formance, jimt it was not the 
remorsel ris sly grim ritual some 
^conductors have mode of it. ! 
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Love after 
the fall 


KaBla Boddy 

Pleasured 

by Philip Hensher 

Chatlo & Windus 373pp £14.99 

P hilip hensher is unlike 
anyone else writing today. In 
three novels, In Jess than five 
years, a distinctive and consistently 
appealing voice has emerged. 

Pleasured begins on New Year’s 
Eve, 1988, when a car breaks down 
on an East German road connecting 
West Germany and West Berlin. 
Inside tile car are an unlikely trio — 
Peter Picker, an Englishman, and 
the two strangers to whom he is giv- 
ing a lift, a student who calls herself 
Daphne and Friedrich Kaiser (his 
reai name). The novel tracks their 
intertwined fates in the year tliat 
follows. It is, of course, no ordinary 
year, and it Is not only the Berlin 
Wall that has collapsed by its end. 

The breaking down of barriers is, 
hi fact, a constant concern of Hen- 
sher's. Love in his novels — and 
Pleasured, like Other Lulus (1994) 
and Kitchen Venom (1996) is essen- 
tially a love story — is all about let- 
ting go and allowing oneself to find 
consolation in the least likely [dace. 
“Do you want?-, a character in Plea- 
sured asks another during a sexual 
encounter. He doesn’t know what 
exactly it is he wants but still he 
nods. "I just want — says another 
character. Desire findB its object 
where It can. 

Hensher is a firm believer in the 
significance of coincidences, in 
moments in which everything 
changes irrevocably, and In fetes 
that are bound together. His novels 
are hill of mysteries to be uncow 
ered, lies to collapse, and secrets to 
be dramatically revealed. Pleasured 


f-yS: 



Hensher; a distinctive and appealing voice photograph- gary c Alton 

continues an epic strain with Its em- "single-handedly if . . . [ we l chose 
phasis on the Interconnectedness, of to". 

our personal and political choices. The notion of pleasure itself has 

ask f 9 ^ We are both P ersonal nnd political aspects, 

shaped by our familial and national and the novel - never didactic 

whetl l er we as - sently teases 

Picker believes, change history these out What has pleasure to do 


with freedom or with power? With 
money or morality? With responsi- 
bility or release? fs it, at root, sexual 
or chemical? Does it belong to the 
West or the East? And can we ever 
have enough? 

Most often, however, pleasure 
seems simply to involve the relief of 
pain. Daphne experiences the 
“ecstasy" of political action, while 
Mario, her East German lover, es- 
capes into the pains and “pleasures 
of flight" involved in cycle racing. 
For Friedrich, haunted by his loBt 
father, the oblivion of drink Is ail he 
thinks he needs — until, that Is, he 
finds himself dancing tangos on the 
autobahn and embracing all sorts of 
new people and possibilities. Picker 
finds the only source of “undeserved 
and unmixed" pleasure In his son — 
the result of a single moment’s ex- 
perimentation with heterosexuality 
— yet this, too, proves to be precari- 
ous. All have sought protection 
within the enclosed, womblike walls 
of Berlin, and the pleasures of free- 
dom come at a price. 

Hensheris story Dead Language 
was recently included in A S Byattis 
Oxford Book Of The English Short 
Story, and his wry and polished 
social comedy might be seen as fol- 
lowing in a very English tradition 
(one that includes Wilde, Coward 
and Firbank, Pym and Compton- 
Burnett). On the other hand, Hen- 
slier is no “inch of ivory” man. In his 
continuing exploration of the unpre- 
dictable and uneasy alliances that 
constitute love and politics, as well 
as his settings — only Kitchen 
Venom takes place in England — lie 
seems firmly European. But per- 
haps the closest corollary to the 
arch grace and moral seriousness of 
Hensher’s writing that one can find 
is in the American Jane Bowles's 
modernist tragi-comedy, T\vo Seri- 
ous Ladles. Fiction, of any nation, 
that combines these qualities with 
such a light touch is rare indeed. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of El 3 contact 
CultureShop (see page 29} 
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Some tears for fears 


Sting of the Starkadders 


Chris Petit 

Freefall ~~ 

by Tom Read 

Little, Brown 348pp £15.99 

r OM Read’s account of his adven- 
ture soldierino an A mental 


f ture soldiering and mental 
crack-up fits snugly with today's 
commercial needs; from unreconsti- 
tuted squaddie masculinity to 
new- mannish ness via nervous 
breakdown and self-hypnosis. The 
jacket puff by Read's friend Andy 
McNab tells the reader exactly how 
to take it; as a mixture of his own 
Bravo Two Zero and One Flew Over 
The Cuckoo's Nest; and U made him 
cry. In the face of this, any hostile 
review can only be seen as knock- 
kneed and churlish. Still, it is worth 
asking why — given the SAS’s 
quasi-secret status — so many ex- 

| | members blab and end up in the 
sissy business of writing, given that 
i for the active nun reading is re- 
garded as a misfortune reserved for 
the recovering alcoholic. 

After leaving school early, Read 
joined the Parachute Regiment and 
developed a passion for Jumping out 
of aeroplanes. Outside ops, SAS life 
Is shown as the usual write-it-ln-my- 
sleep round of Brecon Beacons, 
Bergens, relentless nicknaming, 
great bunch of mates, low introspec- 
tion and poor domesticity (the 
broken marriage de rigveur ). 

After leaving the ariny (under not 1 


entirely clear circumstances) and 
- while planning a sponsored jump 
from 26 miles above the Earth — 
freefalllng through space to become 
the first man to break tire sound 
barrier unaided — he found himself 
* facing the terrors of inner Bpace and 

1 went mad, ending up with galloping 
i paranoia and cowering on the sofa 

■ with the TV turned up to get him 

> through the “dark nights". 

i His first breakdown climaxed 

■ after almost 200 sleepless hours 
’ with the decision that his then girl- 
friend had to go. Trying to kill her 
ended with him in a French asylum, 
and provides a handy start for the 
book: how did I get here? A success- 
ful cut-and-paste flashback assembly 
makes the book's merits editorial 
rather than literary or diagnostic. 

Several reasons are offered for 
Read’s madness, oil dramatic, but 
the real cause, overlooked by him, 
might be more banal, and obvious, 
hinted at by the woman who helped 
him in his second breakdown. She 
remarks in passing that Read had 
spent too long in the army, where i 
everything was done for him. Read 
understands institutions instlnc- 
I lively and outside their confine- 
ments appears bereft. 

As a textbook case of paranoid 
crack-up Freefall has a fascination 
quite lacking in the accounts of the 
book's highs — as a general rule, 
the worse Read gets the better his 
book. 


Veronica Horwell 

Out of the Woodshed: A Life 
of Stella Gibbons 
by Reggie Oliver 
Bloomsbury 272pp £25 

AY Agony by H A Manhood, 

7s. 6d . . . This is about a 
young man called Micah Born in a 
place called Thrust There is some- 
one else called Shaphan Ask . . 
No, no; not parody, but a book re- 
view Stella Gibbons wrote for The 
Lady magazine in 1930, in a job she 
described as a "plum" means of pay- 
ing her way, even If she did have to 
publish pieces entitled “Do Women 
Write Novels?" opposite Mrs C S 
Peel's article “How to Fry Potatoes". 

It Is a truth universally acknowl- 
edged that it was having to read 
quantities of fashionable rustic tosh 
In the process of earning her nine 
guineas a week that provoked Gib- 
bons to the exorcism of writing Cold 
Comfort Farm, the masterpiece 
parody laughed at still long after the 
bestsellers It mocked are forgotten. 

What all CCF fans could have 
guessed, but not prove until Gib 
bone's nephew Reggie Oliver re- 
searched this perhaps over-quiet 
biography, is that the power of CCF 
draws not on literature, but on life. 
Gibbons borrowed decor and dia- 
lect from Mary Webb’s Precious 
Bane and its imitations, as Webb, 
had brewed her pottage of misery 


from the glummer Ingredients of 
Thomas Hardy's novels. But the 
Starkadder family were unutterably 
real. Gibbons's grandfather and fa- 
ther were so rich a mix of hypocrisy, 
sexual predatoriness and emotional 
manipulation that the whole 
Starkadder clan, brooding and 
breeding near Howling in Sussex, 
could be created out of them. 

Her father, Telford Gibbons, a 
doctor in the Blums of Kentish 
Town, was a drunken, drugged 
tyrant who smashed banisters and 
preyed on servant girls; die wrote 
in the near-autobiographical novel ' 
Enbury Heath a cool account of the 
attempted suicide by overdose of a 
governess he had abandoned. For 
Gibbons was Flora Poste, the ratio- 
nal being who finds it Dlogical that 
anyone should choose to have a 
nasty time when they could have a 
perfectly nice one. And who consid- 
ers that yakking on about sex was 
probably a substitute for some more 
Interesting activity, like embroidery. 
And who despises those who use 
victimhood as moral and emotional 
blackmail. 

The sad aspect of CCF is that Us 
exorcism seems to have been too 
thorough. With it Gibbons freed 
herself enough from her past to 
make a peaceable, private marriage 
which sustained her for the rest,of 
her life; but respectful though 
Oliver Is about her later novels, they 
lack the clout of CCF. 


Non-fiction paperbac k 

Desmond Christy “ ! : 

Into Thin Air: A Personal 
Account of the Everest Dlnm* 
by Jon Krakauer (Pan, E6.9S) 

r RAFFIC jams on Everest? h 
feel the wind chill even as pi 
read the seven pages of draw&CJ 
personae in Krakauer^ book, a story ' 
of bravery and folly, of oxygen aai 
hope running out, of those who pd 
a fortune to conquer a mounts 
not for an icy tomb. Krakauer ww 
up Everest to write an article; hi 
didn’t know that he would be coot 
ing down with an epic of misadvo 
lure that cost eight climbers their 
lives. This narrative grips you tight 
and never lets you slip, 

Everybody Lovea a Good 
Drought: Storiea From India 1 ! 
Poorest Villages, by P Salnatti 
(Review, £14.99) 

T HE bitter laughter of the title i: 

heard on most of these page*. 
The poor are always with us, fortu- 
nately — otherwise all that wonder 
ful aid money could not be stolen l. 
contractors, politicians and the; 
friends, Palagunimi Sainath sho»> 
us how the poor survive and n 
poses the absurd processes whxf 
ensure that they will always be pew 
Anyone who has some anwri- 
would do well to look at the qut- 
tions so tellingly put by Sainalli. ■ 

i 

How To Be More Interesting, 
by Edward de Bono (Penguin, 
£7.99) 

P /7T you if you meet me ai- : 

party now that I've bewn' 
more interesting by doing all tb 
exercises presented here. I was * 
spired by interesting Mr De Boh> 
suggestion that “You can becons ! 
more interesting If you set out tod \ 
so. Like riding a bicycle it may ses ) 
awkward at first. . . Being an inis ! 
eating person means that you ib 
more interesting to yourself as 
as to o tliers . . . Some boring critics 
going to write that this Is a borieg 
book on being interesting." I 


Africa comes to Ulverton 


Nichol as Wroe 

Reces of Light 
by Adam Thorpe 
Cape 480pp El 6.99 

F OR Hugh Arkwright, the dis- 
tinguished theatre director 
and the protagonist of Adam 
Ihorpe's third novel, the notion that 
the past is a foreign country is true. 
Struggling in a disturbed old age to 
make sense of his family history, it 
is the letters, diaries and most of ail 
the memories of his childhood in 
1920s Africa that continue to exert 
the most powerful tug on him. Ark- 
wright sees himself as if on a river, 
‘watching a man and his son fishing 
on the opposite bank", as he dips 
hack into the actual and emotional 
documentation of his past. As lie 
launches his painful excavations he 
knows this is his last chance to clar- 


ify the confusions of 70 years ago. 

Although rooted in colonial 
Africa, Pieces Of Light is also Adam 
Thorpe's return to Ulverton, the 
location and title of his acclaimed 
debut novel. In that book Thorpe 
used this speck of rural England as 
the geographical anchor to a daz- 
zling collection of linked stories 
spanning hundreds of years and de- 
livered in dozens of different voices. 
This time the quintessential English 
environment Is initially a compliant 
counterpoint to the rigours of 
Hugh's early life. But when Hugh 
leaves the remote village of Ba- 
makum for school in England, it is 
the spiritual and environmental 
similarity between the two places 
that becomes ever more obvious 
and Hugh's father’s patriotic con- 
tention that tiie soft lawns and blue- 
bell woods of home are “civilisation" 
seems increasingly untenable. 
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Gonzoland ... a cartoon from Fear And Loathing In Las Vegas 

Till the ink runs dry 


Isaac Newton: The Last . ~ — _ 

Sorcerer, by Michael Whits . ! st eva S ell 

(Fourth Estate, £8.99) 

4 BIOGRAPHY that deWitii.: 

Newton's efforts, to And an i — ™^Q8pp £25 

elixir of life and his scandal; |j #WJ5 . d . 

years living with his promiscuixu ■ does one begin to talk 

niece. But can Michael White tot i ' a ° cul an elemental force in 
vlnce us that it was Newton'S in» J™ “Zoning? i„ what I pre- 


deUcious, and splendid. No one else 
can do the things with ink and im- 
agery that Steadman can. What he 
depicts is visceral, angry, alienated, 
squalid, dirty and often deranged, 
but that’s just his style. The effect is 
sumptuous. 

But what is Gonzo? According to 
Steadman, "the quintessential gonzo 


est in alchemy that led to » ° 1 * a free-associating 

“world-changing discoveries In *d: ^ “ description of his 


ence"? Professor P M Ratunsld; 
Imperial College conclude^ that Ui 
reconstructing the world of lhj#| 
who founded modern science 
•ball have to me categoHe. J 
more subtle than those of <8 f^ e 
‘magician’, or ‘sorcerer’. It la 811 “ 
more complicated than that 

— 

Bernard Shaw, by Mich** 
Holroyd, one-volume 
edition (Vintege» C9.99) 

JL SUPERMAN needs ajjgl. 

biographer, which he.certa&w 
found in Holroyd, and a Bupn 
reader to gel through tne in 
volume version. The rest us . 
refish this more modest volume* 
mere 800 pages. "I have tru8kd 


to be a free-associating and image contains everything from wild 
anuatical description of his own drug-induced horror to physical vio- 
v i at the start of this chunky ience and excess, while also being 
fjiume, he attributes the words funny”. Gonzo as we know it stems 


L- uvaviijjuuii Ul Ilia UW1I 

at the start of this chunky 

ume. he attributes the words 
onzo PuroP to an Italian orderly, 
."We Gonzaga, on to whose 
m “ the brand new infant Stead- 
mi J> has just shat. 

wiiu headman, aged 62, is a 
ihin^l car t°onl8t. He loves to let 

* run * especially ink. I’ve al- 

Dft» 10 constipated ap- 
i-finc ■ ’ cautious, circumspect, 

and n't) 1 ' 8 * act ^ iat * n ^' paper 


are expensive and ought 


| fl f| j i, l emu uugm 

ASyPERMAM '«*?* « ijgl i 1 -T ^ 

found ^Holroyd, and.««* toSh!,', hew^ri" °w > a WOI ?f' 1 
reader to gel through the . | a ‘ ^ worries Mhlamaterlds. 
volume verelon.nie reatofos™ ^lo Huhp Pooles (the 

reBah Oil. more tnodeat vohmj' 

mere 800 pages. 1 have trusloj* ^ van ety o[ mbs) shordy 
my instinct,* wrlteo Holroyd. J' 1 ™ b «n <n to vent. 

reducing 94 years of ShSirtJfi ««r shS ^TT e ' propn ' 

life, and more than 15 years®*. ; ^ l . e . where the greet 

own work, Into a form i*» a sc^^nlS 8 ^"”:'^ 1 ; 

end reader can get 1 / f utt ^ devastadon. I 

matter of weeka or days. what IU ^ S ' 1 

derful days they me. — J li« ZHtJSffOi 


Up to the age of six, Hugh has 
been in thrall to his immediate 
physical and cultural surroundings. 
Under the influence of Quiri, a 16- 
year-old family employee, and to the 
restrained horror of his parents, he 
develops his own idiosyncratic mix- 
ture of traditional and Western pat- 
terns of behaviour. Thorpe’s faux 
naif narration of these early years 
haphazardly spills out ail the ele- 
ments of Hugh’s early life. The rest 
of the novel has both him and the 
reader slowly piecing together the 
shattered fragments: his adoption of 
a bag of communion bread as a 
good luck fetish, the connection 
between paganism and tins of Lyle's 
golden syrup, Quii'i's fear of dying 
childless, and the secret tribal mark 
on the nape of Hugh's neck. 

The England he arrives in — “is 
sacrificed to” — is n bleak and cold 
country made more sinister by 


Uncle Edward, whose apocalyptic 
and mystical pronouncements are, if 
anything, a more heartless version 
of the paganism he has supposedly 
left behind in Africa. After a sad ado- 
lescence during which he solitarily 
acted out Shakespeare plays, Hugh 
quickly joined up as an anti-aircraft 
gunner when the second world war 
broke out Despite his "ten out of 
ten” war, he lost the woman he 
loved — oddly to weird Uncle Ed- 
ward — before becoming a re- 
spected Shakespearean director. 

As in Ulverton, Thorpe uses a 
varied babble of different voices to 
tell his story, but this time they 
mostly belong to Hugh Arkwright. 
There art his childhood memories, 
written up 30 years after the event, 
then his diaries as a 70-year-uld 
man, and a long series of imaginary, 
disjointed and unsettling letters to 
his dead mother, who disappeared 
into the jungle a tew years after he 
returned to England. “It's you I'm 
pursuing mother", he wnils at one 
point, and il is not until we finally 
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see the series of letters she wrote 
home before Hugh's birth tliat the 
mess of fractured childhood remi- 
niscences begin to coalesce. 

The long central section where 
the old man Hugh painfully inches 
his way back in time is both techni- 
cally and emotionally the most diffi- 
cult to read, but ultimately Thorpe's 
brand of intense poeticlsm proves 
well suited to his subject matter. 
The book's ambitious sweep of an- 
thropology, history, politics, iit-crit 
and goodness knows what else is 
meticulously brought together. 

White the comparisons on the 
dust-jacket to Poe ami Buchan are 
not inaccurate — Pieces Of Light is 
a psychological adventure story — 
the book also offers more than l his. 
Thorpe subtly takes on the Iwo 
huge public and historical themes of 
colonialism and war alongside his 
affecting and sometimes unbearably 
poignant human story. Hr has cast 
his eye wide as well ns deep, and 
again proved himself astute and in- 
ventive as well as a skilled writer. 


Superman who fell to earth 


Peter Conrad 

Herbert von Karajan: 

A Lie in Music 
by Richard Osborn© 

Chat to & Wiixius A !Gpp £30 


M ORE than a psychological 
enigma, Herbert von Kara- 
jan was a metaphysical co- 
nundrum. By shaking a stick, he 
could cause an absolute, ini material 
beauty to shimmer in the air. Vet the 
sonic nirvana he conjured up was 
contradicted by ins devious, devil- 
ish temper, and by the sleazy oppor- 
tunism of his beginnings in the 
Third Reich. Christa Ludwig 
revered him as k bon (Hen, though 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf more half- 
heartedly called him a “demigod”. 
But the impresario Rolf Llebermann 
denounced Karajan as a malevolent 
gnome, and John Eliot Gardiner de- 
scribed the hypnotic transmission 
of will when he conducted as "evil”. 

Richard Osborne — in his metic- 
ulously researched and intellectu- 
ally thrilling biography — presents 
Karajan as a schizoid Olympian, 
alternating between the thunder- 
storms of Jupiter Tonans and the 
serene beguilement of Hermes. He 
was equally at home, of course, in 
another, more sinister pantheon. 
This man of the Austrian moun- 
tains, a champion skier and a pilot 
who liked to graze the wings of his 
plane against the cliffs when com- 
ing in to land at St Moritz, pos- 
sessed the vertiginous sublimity of 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, a super- 
man who lives on the heights and 
vaults over crevasses. Life on the 
lowlands had fewer charms for 
Karajan. Shyness was his excuse for 
a chilly detachment, and he used his 
glacially blue gaze to zap those who 
presumed to Intimacy. He objected 
to tiie erotic fury of Leonie 
Rysnnek's performance in Strauss’s 
Die Frau Ohne Schatlen: “Why do 
you sing the Empress with such 
heart? She should be cool." 
Rysanek, unabashed, declined to re- 
frigerate her singing. 

Resembling Freud's “prosthetic 
god" — a man immortalised . by 
machinery — Karajan employed 
technology to control the world and 
keep it at bay. He rehearsed operas 
by playing tapes, which rendered 
the singers redundant- He even 
wishfully stood aside from a . body 
which, in his last crippled years, 
proved to be sadly mortal, studying 


from his association with the writer 
Hunter S Thompson, which began 
when they covered the Kentucky 
Derby for Scanlao’s Monthly maga- 
zine in 1970. Steadman drew con- 
stantly and without compunction or 
restraint, to Thompson’s mounting 
horror, the hideous local characters, 
including Thompson's own relatives, 
right in front of their own eyes. He 
has a kind of berserk innocence 
which fitted perfectly with Thomp- 
son’s drug-hardened ravings. Their 
collaboration led to Fear And 
Loathing In Las Vegas, which turned 
out to be a massive bestseller. 

Steadman now claims to have 
given up drawing politicians and 
says he wilt henceforth show only 
their legs, since this Is more disre- 
spectful. This is clearly claptrap. 
Still, thatfe not the point, and politics 
isn’t really the point with Ralph 
Steadman's work. It's the stuff on 
the paper; It's shit, but in the very 
best possible sense of tiie word. 


it sis if hi.- had graduated to sotnv 
inure astral plane — the upper at- 
mosphere in which ihe spheres 
made musk*. Thus, in lie in- 
sisted tliat a life-saving operation i>u 
his spinal cord should be video- 
taped. By tiie time of his death in 
IPXP. he no longer knew where the 
music came from. Those wlu> heard 
his last performance of Mahler's. 
Ninth Symphony fell, as Oshonie 
teslifies, that they were e:\vesdr* pi- 
ping on eternity. 

Despite his admiration for tin.* 
musician, Osborne is properly seep- 1 
deal about the man. When they first 
met in 1977, he eye bailed a cantan- 
kerous Karajan, threatened to can- 
cel an interview, and promptly 
earned the wily old despot’s respect. 
Karajan was right to trust him. Os- 
borne deals clemently with the 
vexed issue of Karajan's member- 
ship of the Nazi party, which he at- 
tributes to youthful careerism — 
though as late as the seventies he 
was posing for record covers in a 
leather jacket with a bristling quiff 
of white hair, and he even sug- 
gested that an album of Prussian 
marches should be illustrated with 
an image of a flaming marble 
swastika. Someone pointed out to 
him that marble could not bum; that 
may have been the point 

O SBORNE brilliantly analyses 
Karajan’s debt to the 
philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer, which — translated into 
music in Wagner’s Tristan Und 
Isolde — offered “lucidity of spirit** 
and a reprieve from “the shackles of 
material things' 1 . Yet the Karajan 
who owned fast cars, motorbikes, 
yachts, planes and multiple houses, 
as well as extorting a preferential 
royalty scale from his record compa- 
nies, was hardly averse to material 
loot. His yearning spirituality, as Os- 
borne admits, cohabited with an 
ugly brutalism. Rehearsing Strauss's 
Eleklra, he told the orchestra that a 
certain chord should sound like a 
kick in the chest with hob-nailed 
boots. When he could not elicit due 
deference from that salty-longued 
dominatrix Birgit Nilsson (her. 
crime was to call him ‘‘Herbie"), 
Kanyan retaliated- by sneering tliat 
Nilsson could play Scarpla — the 
sadistic police chief in Puccini’s 
Tosca — without needing make-up. 
It was an inadvertently confessional 
remark. The composer Gottfried 
von Einem likened Karajan himself 


lu Sau'|jia. and explained that In- had 
it gift fur voicing haired in music. 

Having turned fin, Karajan wist- 
fully uritoiUcd In it friend that "any 
further development in my file has 
to v* ii in- f roll i within, and 1 am imt 
certain that there is anything within 
me any more". With o.-iisu inmate 
delicacy. Osborne sliuw* h»»w 
wrung Karajan was. anil subtly 
reads hi-» musical perfi‘rniau>vs as a j 
ended autobiography. For Karajan. | 
die emotional frenzy of human file I 
was embudied in Verdi's 11 T Tuva- 
lu iv, whose archetypal charm. ter*, 
lie thought, expressed “tear, h:iie, 
love". Most tenslngly of all. Osborne 
inteipreis Karajan's performances 
of Ravel's Bolero as a journey 
through a sensual hell, repetitively 
indulging an “ultimately ungiatifi- 
nble demand". 

Osborne's book triumphantly jus- 
tifies its subtitle. Fine ns it is on the 
music, it is even better on the life — 
and on tiie wnys in which music, 
with its angelic perfection, derides 
our aches, pains and fallibilities. He 
overcomes these scruples: once 
Karajan'B Oeet, sporty body begins 
to betray him, while his enemies — 
scenting mortality — contribute 
treacheries of their own, the super- 
man dwindles into everyman, chas- 
tened and finally resigned. A 
Deutsche Grammophon colleague 
told Osborne that “you had to learn 
to love Karajan", and conceded that 
it was an arduous task, requiring a 
lengthy apprenticeship and much 
rehearsal. At the end of this long, 
wise, endearingly funny book, you 
do feel that the effort of sympathetic 
comprehension is worthwhile. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £27 and 
receive a free classical CD by the 
Naxos Quartet contact CultureShop 


To order any of tha books 
reviewed or in print, over 
' .100,000 titles available: 

Phone: (444) 1B1 324 6603 

Fax: (444)181 324 6670 

Em all: bld8malLbago.oo.uk 

Payment by credit card or 
UK/Eurochequa payable to: 

Quardlan Weekly Book* 

asoWteetern Avenue, London W3 BEE. UK 

Europe eirnuril 

Please add 20% of order value 

Rest ot the world airmail 

Add 30% crl order vbJuo (appro* 14-21 days) 

or 40% of ordai vMue (7-10 deyt) 
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Paul Evans 

T WO stories to hit the head- 
lines recently make you won- 
der about our attitudes to wild 
nature and worry about the limits of 
conservation thinking. 

A fierce debate, with furious let- 
ters in the Guardian, followed pro- 
posals to control rabbits on the 
Sussex Downs by gassing them 
with cyanide. The conservation 
argument against the rabbits, put 
forward by the local council and 
supported by the Wildlife Trust, 
motto — " Pitting wildlife on the 
map" — was that the rabbit popula- 
tion on the Downs lias increased so 
much that it is damaging important 
areas for wild flowers through over- 
grazing. 

Rabbit populations are extremely 
variable and can build up massively 
with a heavy impact on the plants 
they graze, only to be decimated by 
myxomatosis in other years. Trying 
to control them by gassing seemed 
a brutal and very short-term solu- 
tion. It also incensed animal welfare 
groups. The Downs have seen the 
ebb and flow of grazing pressure for 
many centuries and will adjust 
TTie more xenophobic of the eco- 
logical chauvinists claimed that rab- 
bits were not native anyway and 
were the result of human mistakes, 
which legitimised the means of get- 
ting rid of them to protect native- 
wild flowers. Many argued that it 
was only because the rabbit's preda- 
tors have been so persecuted that 
their numbers have expanded 
unchecked. 

Then came a story about a preda- 
tor which no one seemed to want to 
encourage. Animal Liberation Front I 
l actitfate broke Into a far farm in the 
! New Forest to liberate thousands of 
captive mink. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the mink are non-native 
predatois which seemed compUclt 
in an act of terrorism, but the out- 
pouring ol public sympathy for two 
pigs that escaped from an abattoir 
earlier this year did not extend to 
mink. Hundreds of fugitive mink 
have been rounded up by volun- 
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teers, including ironically the 
RSPCA, and returned to the misery 
of the fur farm. Farmers and 
landowners are shooting and trap- 
ping as many ns they can. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food sent in 
a hit squad. 

American mink were brought to 
Britain for the fur trade in 1929 and 
began escaping from the word go. It 
was not until the fifties that they 
began to breed In the wild, occupy- 
ing an ecological niche somewhere 
between polecats, stoats and otters. 
At that time polecats had been per- 
secuted to near extinction by the 
game-keeping frenzy of the late 19th 
century. Stoats, too, were a common 
sight hanging on barbed-wire 
fences. 

It is estimated that there are 
more than 100,000 wild mink in 
Britain, and a similar number suffer 
ing in fur farms. The conservation 


ILLUSTRATION: BAflRY LARKING 

case against mink is that it has 
almost wiped out the native popula- 
tion of water voles. Though it Is true 
that mink mothers with hungry kits 
will gobble up all the surrounding 
water voles, it is not the whole story. 
Overgrazing and the removal of 
reedy river edges, grubbing up 
hedgerows, drainage and flood 
defence schemes and other devel- 
opment have put paid to water vole 
habitat The real villain Ib not mink 
but agricultural Intensification. 

Nature conservation Is a cultural 
project, and however It’s dressed up 
the killing is done for cultural ends. 
If we are being persuaded to protect 
the nature we like from the nature 
we don’t, we’d better have more of 
an open public debate about it than 
we do at present, and a thorough 
investigation into the attitudes, pre- 
judices and values that are being 
bandied about. 


Across 

1 Source of rope 
— or pot (4) 

3 Missile of 
criticism (8) 

8 Stick — of 
sugar? ( 4 ) 

9 Hypothetical set 
of events {8) 

11 They try to drag 
out secrets (4,6) 

14 Start again (6) 

15 Heavy and 

( tasteless (6) 

17 Fitted (carpet) 
(4-2-4) 

20 Very cold (8) 

21 Culinaryor 
medicinal plant 

W 

22 In the open air (BJ 
23 Attempt (with 
dagger) (4) 

I 


Down 

1 Poor stuff done 
to order (4-4) 

2 Totally stupid (8) 
4 Collection of 

facts — (the 
bestl) (6) 
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I 5 (Antenatal) idea 
! do) 

' 6 Tedious person 
(4) 

7 Implement (4) 

10 Primate (101 

12 Next door (8) 

13 Frothy dessert (8) 
f6 Place of 

treatment (8) 

18 Dyke maker (4) 

19 Part of plant or 
book (4) 


Last week’s solution 


[3&3QaEQEQQ0naC3 
B D D 0 0 Q 0 
Ieudq Qat3aniai30Q 
p n □ n a h h 
aDBQanna 0000 
a □ □ a a u 
HDESDnu Quincmn 
a a a d a a 
□ana Dnoanaaa, 
a a a d a a a 
aQQBCJGraOQ HH0 

□ o n □ ei 0 0 

□DQBQaaaQncJiiD 


Chess Leonard Barden 


T HE favourites won through at 
the Smith & Williamson British 
Championship where Nigel Short 
claimed his third title, beating 
Matthew Sadler lJMf in a play-off. 

S & Ws £10,000 first prize has 1 
brought back the very best players, 
though Michael Adams, the world 1 
No 4 and co-winner in 1997, pre- 
ferred the US Open in Hawaii. 

Short looked in fine form after 
his recent impressive victory In Es- 
tonia. And with Tony Miles a strong 
third and former champions 
Jonathan Speelman and Chris Ward 
next, the result table had a solid 
look to It. 

P Thipsay v C Ward, 

British Championship Round 1 1 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 NfB 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be2 
Bg7 7 0-0 0-0 8 Be3 Nc6 9 
Nb3 Be6 10 f4 Rc81? Ward is a 
world expert on the Sicilian Dragon, 
and this is the modern choice in 
place of the older Qc8 or Na5. Now 
11 f5? Bd7 favours Black since e5 
and e4 are targets, but 11 g4!? is 
critical. 

11 Kbl a 6 12 a4 Na5 13 
Bd4 Bxb3 14 cxb3 e6 13 f5 
Nc(3 16 6ce6 6ce6 17 Be3 Qe7 
18 Qd2 Ne5 19 Radi Ne8 20 
Bg5 RxfU 21 Rxfl BfB 22 Bf4 
Nf7 23 Bc4 Be5 24 Be3 NIB 25 
Qe2 Kg7 26 Qf3 h5l Safe behind 
a compact centre and with time 
pressure approaching, Black goes 
boldly for a high prize. 

27 h3 g5 28 Bel Rh8 29 Ne2 
Rh6 30 Qe3 Rg6 31 Nd4 Bxd4 
32 Qxd4 Ne5 33 Rdl Ne8 34 
Be2 g4! 35 Bf4 gxh3 36 Bxe5+ 
dxeS 37 Qxe5+ QfB 38 Rd7+ 
Kg8 39 QbB? White hopes to 
mate, but is mated. hxg2+ 40 Kjgl 
Qf2+1 41 Kxf2 glQ+ 42 Kf3 
RfB+ 43 Resigns. 

Stephen Giddins had the perfor- 
mance of his life at the Antwerp Lost 
Boys Open earlier this month. The 
Kent expert, aged 37, beat two 
2500+ opponents and reached his 
IM norm with a round to spare. This 
miniature settled first prize: 


Quick crossword no. 433 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


A T THE American National 
“ Championships in Chicago this 
summer, Michael Rosenberg and i 
played a short challenge match 
against a computer program. I have 
written previously about “GIB" — 
Goren in a Box — the brainchild of 
Professor Matt Ginsberg. The pro- 
gram is far and away the best piece 
of bridge-playing software around at 
the moment, and it will shortly be- 
come commercially available. 

Of course, everyone (especially 
Malt) was quick to remind me that 
I’d once bet a million pounds that no 
computer could beat a top-class 
human bridge player. At the time, 
my challenge was completely safe, 
and even with the advent of GIB I 
still think that bridge Is one sphere 
in which humans will for ever be 
able to outplay machines. For exam- 
ple, in a previous encounter I dis- 
covered that psychic bids cause 
havoc with the program. 

We played our match over the 
Internet, thanks to a program called 
OKBridge developed by Matt Clegg, 
and it was watched by many specta- 
tors sitting at their monitors around 
the world. 

This deal from the match was an 
interesting one. Love all, dealer 
South: 


West 

* Q3 

V J 108754 

♦ 4 

*Q843 


North 
4 A 109 4 

VQ 

♦ A983 

* J 976 


East 

• J76 

¥ AK963 

♦ J 2 

* AK5 


South 
4 K852 

¥2 

♦ K Q 10 7 6 5 
*102 

South West North East 

GIB Rosenberg GIB Zte 

Pass 01 34° Pass 34" 
44™ 44 54 • Pass® 




H Stefansson, Iceland, v 
J Plket, Netherlands. 


(3 UARDIAN weekly 
tool 30 1930 

SPORT 31 | 

Football Premiership: Charlton 5 Southampton 0 

Golf European Open 

Cricket 


1 e4 c5 2 NI3 Nc6 3 d4 cxd44 

Nxd4 NfB 5 Nc3 d6 6 Bg5 e67 

Qd2 a6 8 0-0-0 hO 9 Be3 Her Ron Shllllngford 
10 f3 Nxd4 1 1 Bxd4 b5 12 Kbl . IiNn)B n 
Qa5 13 a3 The Complete Richly A 
Rauzer by Peter Wells and V Osnotf /A J . , „ 

(Batsford, £17.99) is an endhtF Xm , 1S910 ,- t0 


Comeback kids take 
'The Valley by storm 


LAN CURBISHLEY gave his 
jubilant Charlton players pen- 
mission “to enjoy the rest of 


guide to this opening but only rivn I ihe weekend . which in time-hon- 

13 Qe3 here. Rb8 14 f4 Looksart , ourc(l fa8hl0n m f" s therc 
ficial after 10 f3, hut sets a trap. M l w ' mc nl0nul ' ienta . hangovers the 
15 BxfB BxfB 16 Qxd6 Rb0? 17 I nwr " mg aflcr Ia9t SaUirday 9 

axb4 Qxb4 18 Bb5+I Resigns. _ (l . . , . . 

j! And well they might savour tills 

No 2538 ( success because Curbishley openly 


axb4 Qxb4 18 Bb5+I Resigns. , ... 

j! And well they might savour this 

No 2538 { suavss because Curbishley openly 

ailmils llinl being top of the Pre- 
i-~~ ■■£>' ~~ » ~ -r a ' , mierahip inble without conceding a 
a || \.\ffd .iftcr two matches is akin to 

. ‘ • a a »! listing in tiic Iwilighl zone. ‘'We'll 

.3 JL. '• 1 win come back down to earth 

e Ji vim wc go to places like High- 

8 8'4i 4' ^Jharel!' reality looms on Sat- 

4 *.v • A ! j^ay. but in the meantime the 

1 Addicks can enjoy one of the most 
3 ' ^ ' improbable, yet wonderfully romau- 

2 | A . w stories of modern football in 

, '! [ Britain. 

1 J|L bi their first match at The Valley 

T — ~ — j in the lop flight since 1957. Charlton 

a c inn winced their return in emphatic 

White mates in two mo* ^ 'Vlw would linve expertetl 
against any tloience <by MM 

itumn, 199iil. This probfcm .usd 110 o improved sides? 

havoc in the 1998 world «Mv .T’ 1 ' f >»"hampton were a 

SiB S?-S 

bvAiHi'- of olcI - bl « ll >at should not 

HJj«, of dive Mendonca's 

" lcy sliU toooilh* for 
pare with the .hampons? Ration and no doubt will be al 

tat rtSQpfa i *11 tiiifli 1 V 10 nnlnt "ir of th€ (Able CU1UV 

•! ™ . 1 J l' but Charltons faithful suffer- 


sixth. Britain were sixth behind I- 
rael, Russia and Ukraine in the few 
event. How does your solving com- 
pare with the champions? 

No 2537: 1 e4! with the point 


certainties usui-plng the giants is 
not new. Carlisle United were a 
spectacular example in the seven- 
ties, before crashing down through 
the divisions. Swansea City have 
done the same. 

Charlton can thank a benevolent 
Saints side, and an uninspired New- 
castle United in their opening game 
which ended 0-0, for elevation from 
also-rans to high flyers. 

David Jones, the Southampton 
manager, said: “That was our worst 
display since 1 joined the club. I 
thought we'd got that sort of result 
out of our system. The players were 
outraged by the penally decision. 
U J s a pity they weren’t outraged ear- 
lier with their defending. I didn't 
think the sending-off was war- 
ranted. ( really don't understand 
that rule." 

Chariton were 2-0 up then and 
well on their way to victory anyway, 
and even if goalkeeper Paul Jones 
had not been sent off — for pulling 
down Mendonca after he had bro- 
ken through — it is unlikely that the 
Saints would have found a way buck 
into the match. 

Charlton have in John Robinson, 
NMl Rcdfearn. Mendonca, Shaun 
Newton and Richard Rufus players 
capable of hauling them out of the 
abyss. Coupled with Curbishley's 
talent for getting the best out of his 
squad, it appears they now have the 
means to ensure survival in the 
IVeiniership. Their supporters de- 
serve some credit, too. More than 
16.000 packed The Valley last Satur- 
day, and there was no lack of vocal 
support. They even had the cheek 


KH-tfthn»ir X NaM nvha Irv b4 trap I ■ Jy ' bul Chariton’s faithful suffer- to diant: "We’re going to win the 
S d n J !£? T w1u3 1 ? *> ha « ®en the club lurch League - and now you're gonna be- 

SSLSSii ISfrti Zt 3 *ith to home to coll Will Ibe bobble burst? K% three 


imprisoned while the WS »”**t»n « they ^ hared orount 
varle via the d file The game ffrf ■ ; ‘ , ir | e y snarea grounds 
i kc * fcitoiitt lSw«hbounng clubs - can at 


i he 9 R/ifl q Rni Rc4 4 K45 • i . f lsnDounn 8 clubs — can at 
? d RRvShxa4 7 S : , k ’ l L boa « in their old age of the 
SJl’ASe S Sfi K ft! ■: & Addicks stood atop the Pro- 
a3 8 bxa3 Bxa3 9 Nxc6 bca i^rrship, above the likes of Man- 

and the passed c pawn W United taenal and the 

I J !^ r Premiership giants. 

' j phenomenon of relegation 


Will the bubble burst? It’s three 
months now since Charlton 
grabbed an £llte spot to Sunder- 
land’s detriment In one of the most 
exciting promotion play-off games 
ever seen at Wembley. If they last 
for nine more months, nobody will 
begrudge a side who, not so long 
ago, were on the verge of extinction. 


(1) GIB could have opened with a 
weak two bid In diamonds, but re- 
jected this because It held a side faur- 
card major. (2) Conventionally showing 
a weak hand wtth a tong major suit. (3) 
Pass If you have spades, bid four 
hearts If you have hearts. (4) This may 
appear brave, even foolhardy, but was 
In fact based on remorseless slBcon 
loglo. if West had a weak hand, and 
East had a fit for both majors but was 
prepared to play In only three 'spades, 


then North had to have 
cards and some length in dtamoo» 
(5) Since we had at least 6-5 hearth 
did not expect us to have a 
hearts, and partner was marked 
weak hand, so I was not c 00 
enough to be able to double G 
sacrifice. 

We could have made four be^ 
easily, losing just one diamond _ 
two spades, so GIB had ou ]^ L, 
because five diamonds would . 
only 300 even if I had doubkj 
Against this contract, Rosenberg 
a heart, which I won to cash th 
and king of clubs. When 1 
third round of clubs, GIB inw , 
Interesting play of d u isc ^Sfr 
spade from the South hand. , 
berg won the queen of ciu j 
played a fourth round,'* 
ruffed, so GIB was three , 

course, 1 ' said Michael, d!«»r{tof^ 

spade -would not cost If I 
dubs or fewer, while if dufe^j 
2 and diamonds 3-Q, tt would ^ 

gain a trick.” I reflect that 
monds really had been 3^ JJ* ^ j 

have been cold for five hea^^: 

our bidding judgment hadth^ 
Insulted by GIB’spluy- 
In anima te object, ’ GIB ., p| 

have meant It personally! : 


jP grts Diary Shiv Sharma 

Murdoch may be ready to 
i^arn his Premiership Spurs 


|\| ' JT CONTENT with owning the 

Ini r S^ Ca8ting 10 t0 P ^Kht 
X ^ban, Rupert Murdoch Is 
r^rtedjy preparing to Join the 
Itlu 'fl‘ a dfliouaires occupy- 

Cub b r droofns ° f 0,6 premier - 

News international 
tfrlin,? ° n ^ as ^ een Involved in 
to ,ks wit h Tottenham 
V* jSf J wri «an Alan Sugar to 
’iffcrinJ* ine nort ^ London giant, 
a renewed crisis on and 
losin fi toe first 
' u . re ? 01 toe season. 

teS- a ? 0n has been Celled by 
r / Pjownwnt to tlie Spurs board 

foilive o former chief ex- 

?% , , nlan afong director of 


iwU.ij ® satellite broadcaster 
,; ''»lpi ch , ow ;? rigi'ts to 

Vr.ih/ erniersh{ P footbaU. 
i'srdjnrc negotiations re- 

formation of a Euro- 
which would be 


bankrolled by satellite broadcasting, 
still on the agenda, Mr Murdoch’s 
sudden interest in acquiring a high- 
profile football club would appear to 
be more than just a coincidence. 

Manchester United meanwhile 
were flexing their own financial 
muscle, paying Aston Villa $20 mil- 
lion for striker Dwight Yorke — the 
second most expensive signing In 
English footbaU history after Alan 
Shearer's $24 million move from 
Blackburn Rovers to Newcastle 
United. Yorke completed his move 
to Old Ttofford in time for his regis- 
tration and availability for the Euro- 
pean Champions League, If United 
get past the qualification stage. 

j ; ■ * • ’ 

B EN HOLUOAKE and John 
Crawley -are back in -the Eng- 
land fold for the one^ff Test against 
Sri" Lanka at the Oval, HollioSke 
replaces Andrew FUntoff while 





| TS eyeball to ball as Sweden's 
! Mathias Gronberg comes 
within a stroke of equalling the 
European Tour's record margin 
of victory. He finished IO shots 
clear in the Smurflt European 
Open at the K Club, near 
Dublin. 

Most of the Continent’s lead- 
ing players struggled to come to 
terms with the course, but the 
28-year-old Swede took it In his 


in-form Crawley, originally used as 
cover for Nasser Hussain, lines up 
alongside him. The foil squad is: 
Stewart, Atherton, Butcher, Cork, 
Crawley, Fraser, Gough, Hussain, 
Hick, Hollioake, Mullally, Ram- 
prakash and Salisbury. 


A NGUS FRASER is the world's 
top bowler, according to the 
Wreden rankings. The Middlesex 
seamer becomes the first England 
player to top the table since the list 
began two years ago, thanks to his 
haul of 18 wickets in the last two 
TeBts against South Africa. Tlie pre- 
vious highest England player was 
Nasser Hussain, who reached third 
place In the batting rankings last 
year. 


M AX BIAGGI of Italy led frpm 
start to finish on his Honda to 
win tod SOOcc'Czech Grand Prix at 
Brnci and oust Australia's Michael 
Pooijan as thd world charriplohshlp 
leader. Alex . Criville of Spain fin- 
ished second, followed by Alex Bar- 
rod of Brazil and the Japanese rider 
Tadayuld Okada. Doohan went out 
of contention after sliding off Into 


stride, with a 13-under-par total 
of 295 In die Tour's second-rich- 
est tournament. 

His victory margin was the 
best of the season by two shots 
as a closing 69 gave him his first 
Tour success since winning the 
European Masters in 1995 — 
and prize of more than 
$340,000. Phillip Price and 
Miguel Angel Jimenez shared 
second place. 


the gravel on the first lap. He recov- 
ered but was then forced to pull out 
because of a mechanical problem. 


M ichelle martin of Aus- 
tralia won squash's Singapore 
Open by beating her compatriot and 
the world No 1 Sarah FitzGerald for 
the second time in two weeks. Hie 
world No 2 recovered after losing 
the first game to win 9-10, 9-7, 9-4, 
93 in just over an hour Earlier this 
month Martin beat FitzGerald in tlie 
Australian Open final 


S OUTH AFRICA'S Kyalaml 
circuit has been pencilled in to 
host a motor racing Formula One 
found prix in 2001. Test runs on the 
circuit are planned In 1 1999 and 
2090. Kyalaml, near Johannesburg, 
hosted 20 grand prix from 1967 to 
1993. 


B RITAIN’S Linford Christie is to 
receive an honorary doctorate 
from Sheffield Hallam University in 
November. The athlete will be joined 
by, among others, Simori Beaufoy, 
I writerofthe film Full Monty. 


Sri Lanka 
grab glory 


David Hopps at Lord’s 


F OR World Cup champions, Sri 
Lanka can look strangely sus- 
pect, but their verve is incontestable. 
England can vouch for that after Sri 
Lanka took the Emirates Triangular 
Tournament last week with a five- 
wickel victory, revereing their earlier 
defeat on the same ground. 

Sri Lanka have been limited by 
sparse pace-bowling resources and 
a batting line-up that hns himed at 
vulnerability against llie moving 
ball. No matter, they prospered any- 
way, five wickets for the remarkable 
off-spinner Muthiali Mumlilharan 
and an unbeaten 132 by Marvau 
Atnpatlu edging out England in the 
final with 17 balls to spare. 

England's Test stock is ul its high- 
est for years, but much agonising re- 
mains over the composition of 11 k- 
one-dny side to contest the World 
Cup next slimmer. Al Edgbnston 
they lost to South Africa (244-7) by 
H runs, but made the final on better 
net run into. But lien?, their 2!iti Tor 
seven was barely adequate. 

U required Atapallu's second one- 
day hundred to guide the champi- 
ons home. The most conventional of 
Sri bin Ua’s batsman, lie played 
nervelessly in the closing uvci's as 
two fine catches by Nick Knight 
gave England a glimmer uf linpr, 
willi 33 needed off the last six overs. 

England's si art Iwd been entirely 
untroubled: Michael Albert mi ami 
Knight had an opening stand <■( 132 
in overs. But mice ibis partnership 
was broken, fears of another England 
ntUkUe-nrikr collapse became- a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. By the time 
Knight was dismissed (94 off I3G 
balls) England had lost the chance to 
set a daunting target to Sri Lanka. 


Football results 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP: 

Aston Villa 3. Middlesbro t; Charlton 5, 
Southampton 0: Chelsea I, Newcastle 1: 

Derby O. Wimbledon O: Leeds i, BlockbumO; 
Leicester £, Everton Q; Liverpool O, Aj&enal 0. 
fJottm For 1 . Coventry 0. Tottenham 0, Shalt 
Wad 3 West Ham 0, Men utd 0. 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUES 
Division One: 

Bradford C 2 , Bolton 2; Bristol City » . Watford 
4; Bury 1, Crewe 0; Crystal Pat 2, Oxford 0; 
Gflntaby 1. Huddarsttd 0. Norwich 4. OPR 2; 
Portonth 0, Ipswich 0; Port Vole 0. WBA 3: 
Sheff Uld 0, Blrmlnghm 2; Sunderland 6, 

Tran more 0; Wolves 1 , Swindon 0. 

Division Twot 

Bournamth 3. MU (wall 0; Bumlay 0. York 1: 
ColctiBBter 0, Fulham 1 ; Gillingham 0. Bristol R 
0; Macctealld o, Lincoln 0; Man City 0. 
WrsriTaim CK Norlrimptn 1 , Notts Co i; Oldham 
2, Chealertd 0; Preston 3, Stoke 4; Reeding 3. 
Lutqn 0; Wigan 0, Blackpool 0; Wycombe 1 . 
Walsall 2. 

Division Threat 

Brantford 2. Brighton □: Carllola 0. Rochdale i ; 
Chester 2, Hull 2; Darlington 2. Halifax 2; 
Hartlepool 1 , Sc'thorpe 2 : Peterboro 1 . 
Southend 1; Plymouth 2. Barnet O, Rotherham 
2, Cambridge 0; Scar boro 2, Mans 116 Id 3; 
Swansea 1, Leyton Ol; Torquay 1, ExeterO. 

SCOTTISH LSAOUE 

Premier League! 

Celiic 2. Dundee U 1 ; Dundee 0. St Johnstone 
1; Hearts 2, Aberdeen 0; Ktmamir 1, Rang are 
3: Motherwefl 0, Dunfrnillne 0. 

First Division! . 

Airdrie 1, St Mirren 0; FaBrirk t, H born fan t; 
Morton 1 . Hamilton 2; Ralth 0, Ayr 0; Stranraer 
0. Clydebank 2. ' . 

Seoond Division! 

Alloa 1. Inverness Cal 1; Arbroath 0, Stirling A 
3; Clyde 0. East Fite 0; Livingston t , Forte -V, 
ParUck 2, Queen Sth 2.. 

Third Division! 

Berwick 2, Albion 1; Brechin 2, OusensPkS; 
Gowdnbth2, E Slicing i; Dumbarton 0, 
Stenhamr 2; Rose Co 3, Montrose 1 . 






